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Ww4 NTED.—COUPLE ON SMALL PLACE. 
Man to do general farm-work, wife housework and care 

for poultry. Permanent home for trustworthy people. 

“Suburban,’’ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 921 Arch St. 


} IDDLE-AGED WIDOW WISHES POSITION 
S as housekeeper, city or country. Widower’s family pre- 
Best reference. E. ALLEN, Fox Chase, Philad’a, Pa. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Address 


ferred 


M llinery - ‘LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philedelphia, (Private house). 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 
— —MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS —— 


Cheap Western Lands on Long Time, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado. 
Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished free on application. 


EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, W. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, Il. 


“Is Peace on Earth.’ poems by 6.11. Wrisht, 


sale at Friends’ Book Store. Paice, 25 cents each 


is for 


24th Anniversary of the Pennsylvania Peace So- 
ciety and Annual Donation Day for Peace. 


Musical Fund Hall, 
Locust St. above Eighth St., Philadelphia. 


December 14, 1892. 10.30a.m. 3p.m. 8p. m. 


Supper, 6 until 8 o’clock, when Peace Sentiments will be offered 
and the Envelopes containing Donations will be opened 


At 10.30 a. m., addresses, children’s recitations, transaction of 
business, resolutions, discussion. 

At 3p. m., eleetion of officers, addresses, etc. 
dred Indian children will be present. 

At 5 p. m., a reception will be given Belva A. 
on her return from the International Peace Congress, 
Switzerland. 

8 p. m., Addresses. Madame Vaille will sing ‘‘Peace and 
Progress’; Imogene Chandler will be present and recite. 

Supper tickets have been placed at the low price of twenty- 
ive cents, trusting that liberal donations may be sent to the 
treasurer, Alben T. Eavenson, 2013 Vine street, Philadelphia. 
Sarah A. Russell, 1434 North Eighteenth street, is chairman otf 
the Supper Committee. 

JOHN J, LYTLE, SARAH T. R. EAVENSON, M. D., 


Secretary. e President. 


NoTeE.—At 10% a. m., Delegates of all Peace Societies o 
America are hereoy invited to assemble at 310 Chestnut street 
second floor back, to arrange for the International Peace Con” 
gress, etc., at the World's Columbian Exposition at Chicago, 
August, 1893. 


Over one hun- 


Lockwood 
Berne, 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 
The next regular monthly meeting of the Association 
will be held in the Library Room at 15th and Race streets, 
on Second-day evening, Twelfth month 12, at 8 o’clock. 
The order of the exercises will be as follows: 

1. Review of Chapter 14, Vol. 2, “ Janney’s History,” 
by Annie C. Dorland. 

2. Notes on Friends’ Historical Library, by 
Beardsley, of Swarthmore College. 

3. A paper on the presentation of Friends’ Litera- 
ture to the Library of Cornell University, with 
statistics from other University Libraries, by Lucie 
8. B. Conrad. 

All interested persons, Friends or others, are cordially 
invited to attend. 
BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Prof. 


} ISS M. P. SAUNDERS’ (SUCCEEDS MISS 


Sanford) School for girls from six to nineteen years of age, 
1808 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 242 S. llth Sr. 

Trimmings, Dress Linings, Muslins, Embroidery, and Knit- 
ting Silks, Zephyrs, Yarns, ete. Knit Goods, Wool Wadding,— 
best quality Materials for Friends’ caps. Caps made, piain 
sewing and quilting done to order. 


MARY E. WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 
314 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Furnishing of a Superior Quality 


of Goods in combination 
with tasty and skillful workmanship, has proved our 
best recommendation, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 


109 North Tenth Street, - Philadelphia, Penna. 


§. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
WINDOW SHADES. 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates 
Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 
ARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 
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TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, ° ad 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers, . 5 cents | 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE DO NOT “8TOP’’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
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REMITTANCES by mail should be in CuEcks, DRAFTS, or 
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by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4@-Draw 
checks and money ormiers to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 


Shakespeare wrote — 


“No profit grows 
Where is no pleasure ta’en.” 


Probably the immortal bard had no direct reference to 
our business when he penned these simple words ; but it ap- 
plies, nevertheless, as our experience has proved, that there 
is only profit in trade when customers are pleased. We 
take a personal pleasure in our business, and derive a profit 
therefrom. But we also take a real pleasure in suiting our 
customers and thereby contributing to their profit. There 
is not a remarkable profit in coffee, for instance, just now, 
but we continue to sell 


8 LBS. OF INGRAM’S BLENDED COFFEE 
FOR TWO DOLLARS. 
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For Dry Goods 
— THE BEST PLACE IS— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu. 


DRY GOODS— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes, 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in th 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on evmilar quali 
ties of goods. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $386 per annum. 


STREETS. 


_—_— 


— 








JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chas. 8. ag eng 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 
John B. Love, 

John Lucas, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
A .Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gili 

| Thos. A.Gummey, 


8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. ae. 
i bein Winsome 
The use of the INTELLIGENCERAND JOURNAL @ 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, befound 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. — The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise 
ment. gax>When our readers answer an advertise 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver 


| tisement in this paper.“@u 
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Jack and Jill be 7 


wouldn’t have had to 
carry so much water 
if they had used 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder, ? 


and their werk would 
have been sooner 
done, for nothing else 
that 


Cleans So Well, 
So Quickly, or 
Costs So Little 


has been discovered. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 














Clement A. Woodnutt, 


INVESTORS | 


Should get information about our 
GUAR ANTEED ' UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
MORTGAGES oO | 4226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 
DEBENTURES 6% ao_ 
GUARANTEED V2 % | cS WM. HEACOCK, 2%. 





UNDERTAKER, 
No. 1516 Brown Street, 
WE HAVE HAD PHILADELPHIA. 


» . +9 >] . ee eo 
21 Years Exp erence | §pecial attention paid to Embalming. 
IN INVESTMENTS. 


NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. | BENJAMIN GREEN, 


In every instance ot pe and Principal has been 
paid atmaturity. 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS | C _= she T - 
$15,535,027.00, en 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. | a ee Philadelphia. 


CERTIFICATES 


WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 





We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con- | 
trol. The investments we now have are as secure as ally we 


6s 99 

have ever offered, and pay more interest than any we have | 1 . 9» 
eet 2 ae — ten years. We can refer to the sees banks | DEVOT IONAL POEMS NO. sate 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- | : i . Y srene 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, | Just published for the General Conference of 

| 

| 

| 

| 


and Massachusetts. Friends’ First-Day Schools. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2; Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York. 


Price, single copies, 25 cents; per dozen copies, $2.40. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Full | 
College courses for young men and young women leading to | 


Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. 


Classical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES Dr GARMO, President. 


S WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Second Term begins First month 30,1893. Pupils may enter 
at any time, and will be charged from time of entrance. 


(a4 PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
ehase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 


enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent | 


corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college. Health- 
fally and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 
SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL | 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care ; comfortable and homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


TEWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open Ninth 
month 5, 1892. For further particulars address MARY R. LEWIS, 
Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, Pa 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 





Ample security and 8 per 
cent. interest, with privi- 
lege of withdrawing their 
money on short notice. 

Paid-in Capital, $950,000, 
Sinking Fund Mortgages 
our specialty. 


WHAT 
WE OFFER 
INVESTORS 


Over 3,000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 


THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
For full particulars address 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


Manager Eastern Office. 


| 533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY) 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thorough courses 


| preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 


ness education. The school will open Ninth month 18th, 1892 


| Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The schoo! is 
| under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 


Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


HENKY HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS | ws wort saisivect. 112 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSOx SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 





1541 N. 12th Btreet. 





INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice-Fresident and sae, ASA 8. WING; Manager 
of nce Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 


INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec. and Tre 
HENRY N. PAUL, Vice-Pres’t. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Aae’t Bee. 
JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass’t Treas. 
L. C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. 


Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS 
TEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, eic.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
ties all its — and Surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the as 
sete of the company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
——— on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
‘or rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
fered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver-Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
safe-keeping under guarantee. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


Net Coser. 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SURPLUS of over Two 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 
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MAN’S WORKS SHALL FOLLOW HIM. 
WE shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future's atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 


The tissue of the life to be 

We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of Destiny 

We reap as we have sown. 


Still shall the soul around it call 

The shadows which it gathered here, 
And, painted on the eternal wall, 

The Past shall reappear. 


Think ye the notes of holy song 
On Milton’s tuneful ear have died ? 
Think ye that Raphael's angel throng 
Has vanished from his side? 
Oh, no! We live our lives again ; 
Or warmly touched or coldly dim, 
The pictures of the Past remain,— 
Man’s works shall follow him. —Selected. 


THE WORK OF THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
A DEPENDENCE upon the illuminating and guiding 
power of the Light within is the distinguishing 
characteristic of our Society. Originating in a time 
when human leadership, human dictation, human 
selfishness and greed had largely substituted life- 
service and ceremonials in place of the worship of 
the living God, the Society has always maintained 
the responsibility of the individual, not to a standard 
fixed by man’s law, but to the measure of light 
shining in his own heart, from the source of all 
Light. 

This principle is well-nigh predominant, if it be 
not entirely triumphant, in the religious thought of 
our time; the narrowness of creeds and dogma has 
expanded, and while the great. body of Christians 
hold to their old forms of expression, and are slow 
to make radical changes in their confessions of faith, 
nevertheless, the Immanence and sufficiency of the 
Inward Light is the principle which underlies, and 
upon which is really built, the aggressive, the suc- 
ce«ful, the genuine Christianity which is conquering 
the world. 

Tre truth which in two hundred years has 
worked such a change, all but overthrowing the 
narrow walls of sectarianism and expanding and 
mellowing the bigotry and intolerance of two cen- 
turies ago into the righteous zeal and Christian love 
of teeta. s the troth that © Gud is the teacher of his 


1A paper read at Baltimore, Tenth mouth 31, 1892, by William 
W. Birdsall, of Philade!phia. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 10, 1892. 
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people,” was first formulated, and is still most dis- 
tinctly recognized by our own Society. 

This is a high claim, but I believe it isa claim 
which no well-informed person can deny. 

When the master, in the parable, had bestowed 
upon his servants talents proportioned to their sev- 
eral capacities, he left them with the command, 
“Occupy till I come,” and at his coming he did not 
construe occupancy to mean mere retention, but held 
that his gift had carried with it the obligation to 
care for, to foster, to beget increase, to multiply the 
blessing. 

Our central truth has spread its influence far be- 
yond the bounds of our own Society ; recognized 
imperfectly or not at all, by many Christian people, 
it yet, as we have said, leaves all modern religious 
thought, feeling, and action, and brings forth in every 
corner of Christendom the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness ; but we can hardly claim that its spread is 
due, in later times, at least, to our own Society. I 
fear that we can hardly make good a claim to com- 
plete occupancy of our talent—that while we have 
rejoiced in its possession, and, perhaps, properly esti- 
mated its value, we have so feared to lose it as to be 
willing that others should care for the increase of 
our Lord’s possessions while we, resting content in 
what seemed to us a greater share of his confidence 
than was bestowed upon our fellows, have not de- 
served that confidence by our zeal, but have rather 
incurred his displeasure by keeping his gift much of 
the time hidden from the sight of men. 

The Society of Friends does not occupy the place 
in the religious world which should belong to it by 
right of its breadth and liberality of thought, its 
past services to mankind or the large share of essen- 
tial truth which its founders were so blessed as to 
grasp ; indeed, during the past generation the inquiry 
was frequent, whether our diminishing numbers and 
the absence of any striking manifestation of life 
among us, did not indicate that Quakerism had ful- 
filled its mission, and whether the time had not come 
when its adherents might profitably join themselves 
to other religious bodies which invited them to mem- 
bership and offered freer scope for their zeal for God 
and for mankind. The growth of the First-day 
school has practically silenced such voices, and with 
the various movements which have attended or 
grown out of it, has secured for our Society a new 
hold upon the affection of its younger members and 
opened to them avenues of usefulness, commensurate 
with their zeal and ability. 

It is not difficult to understand how a hatred of 
cant, a proper distrust of forms and suspicion of what 
has been called “creaturely activity,” led Friends 
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into the condition of apathy of which we have 
spoken. Relying upon the monitions of the Inner, 
Guiding Light, our Friends have been slow to move 
in any new direction of religious activity ; waiting to 
be called in some unmistakable manner, and some- 
times, I fear, deaf to the voice of the monitor because 
it came from a somewhat new direction, or pointed 
the feet into an unaccustomed path. And so, it is 
not surprising that one great need of our Society 
to-day is leadership. The cry comes up from within 
every yearly meeting and from almost every First- 
day school; the cry for earnest, intelligent, conse- 
crated teachers, for equally intelligent and conse- 
crated superintendents and organizers ; for men and 
women possessing the divine faculty of touching and 
moving the hearts of their fellows, and willing to 
spend and be spent in the cause of humanity and of 
God. The need is universal ; it exists in such a cen- 
ter of Quakerism as Philadelphia as truly as in the 
smallest and weakest meeting in our connection. Ino 
our strongest schools there is continual need of able, 
adaptable teachers, and were there no such need in 
weak schools, our weak schools would all be strong. 

And not only from the First-day school comes the 
cry for help, it comes with eqnal urgency from our 
temperance organizations, from those who are banded 
together to combat vicious literature, or personal 
vice, or to lift up the fallen and aid the unfortunate 
in any department of philanthropic labor. In all of 
these fields, the harvest is plenty and the laborers 
are few. There is need of personal service, of new 
bands, and fresh thought. 

We do well to rely on the faithful guidance of the 
Voice of God in the Heart, but we cannot afford to 
forget that human agencies may awaken us to its 
pleadings and help us to interpret itsteaching. No 
lesson is more plainly taught in history, than that all 
movements in the progress of mankind, whether 
toward commercial prosperity, civil or religious 
liberty, or toward a better understanding of our rela- 
tions to our Creator, have taken place through indi- 
vidual activity, and humanly speaking, have owed 
their success to the leadership of divinely gifted men. 

The First-day school movement owes its success 
to the continued and self-sacrificing activity of a com- 
paratively small number of noble men and women, 
many of whom, after more than a quarter century of 
activity, cannot yet be allowed the rest they have so 
well deserved, because each measure of success 
has opened new fields of labor, and the more work 
was done, the more was yet to be done. 

It has been said that one great need of our work 
is leaders,—workers; it might almost be said that 
this is our one great need, for in our First-day schools 
we have little to depend upon to attract and hold the 
interest of our pupils, except the efforts of the super- 
intendent and teachers to lead them into truth. 

To a person well acquainted with the methods of 
work in the Sabbath schools of our Evangelical 
cburches the resources at the command of our First- 
day school leaders seem meager in the extreme. The 
absence of music, of the teaching of a creed, of 
formal prayer, of the proselyting spirit, would seem 
to place our work ata great disadvantage. 
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To such a person, the spectacle of an adult class 
pursuing from year to year the consecutive study of 
the selected writings of Friends, with only such 
changes of membership as resulted from change of 
residence or like cause ; of a class of young people, 
growing into manhood and womanhood, held solidly 
together in the study of our Lesson Leaves, and be- 
coming, as they enter adalt life, members not only 
by birthright but by convincement and affection, of 
our meeting ; of a class of men and women of mature 
years pursuing with ardor the study of the history of 
the early Christian church, and discovering therein 
much ground for the claim of early Friends that 
Quakerism is primitive Coristianity revived; to a 
person new to First-day school work and familiar 
with the methods obtaining in the Sabbath schools, 
I say these spectacles could not but be astonishing. 
Still more astonishing would be a visit to one of the 
schools in neighborhoods from which Friends have 
almost entirely disappeared, and where schools are 
maintained through the efforts of a very few indi- 
viduals, for the benefit of children hardly any of 
whom have any connection whatever with the So- 
ciety. One such exists in the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia, conducted in the simple fashion common to 
our schools, which has for several years numbered 
130 pupils, only two or three of whom come from the 
families of Friends or Friendly people. Such an ob- 
server might find the solution of the mystery, if he 
would watch, as many superintendents have watched, 
the progress of a class under successive teachers, how 
the members grow listless and irregular in attend- 
ance, and too frequently leave the school when the 
class is unler the care of a teacher, no matter how 


| earnest, faithful, or conscientious, if he fails to adapt 


himself to their needs, or cannot put himself in 
touch with their minds, and how the class fills up, 
interest is strengthened, and attendance becomes 
regular, when jist the proper teacher takes charge. 

The truth is, that all men and all children are 
supremely interested in the great questions of life 
and conduct, of faith and practice. The problems 
which have demanded solution at the hands of every 
individual still demand such solution, and are no 
less interesting, no less absorbing, than they were in 
any past time. 

Our schools, then, are not suffering for lack of 
machinery, or of any of the exterior aids which are 
supposed to assist so greatly in making the schools 
of other denominations so attractive. What they 
need is men and women—teachers—and the work of 
these is not to amuse or entertain, but to help their 
pupils to a clearer, a more complete, a better knowl- 
edge of truth. 

Truth is many-sided ; it may be approached from 
as many directions as there are varieties of the hu- 
man mind; and the variety of human endowment 
makes it necessary that truth be presented to differ- 
ent individuals in widely different forms, and by 
widely different methods. Hence it follows, as we 
have before remarked, that earnestness, faithfulness, 
and conscientiousness on the part of the teacher, in- 
dispensable as they are, will not result in good work 
if they fall short of the peculiar ability to appeal to, 
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to reach and to move the minds and hearts of the 
particular pupils under his charge. The teacher 
blessed with this great endowment will by no means 
be free from difficulty, from anxiety, from the 
puzzling problem of how best to get and maintain a 
hold upon individuals or upon his class, but he will 
find the lesson itself, consciously or unconsciously to 
his pupils, the most effective means of maintaining 
interest, and that except within very narrow limits, 
everything in the school aside from the main drift, 
the central idea of the teaching of the lesson, tends 
to diffusion of interest and weakening of force. 

I am not sure that you will agree with me here, 
but I express the conviction to which experience and 
observation have brought me. I do not mean that 
children can be interested and successfully taught by 
the same methods as their elders, or that they should 
be at work upon the same lessons, but that the por- 
tion of the truth adapted to their comprehension, if 
presented to them in the manner suitable to their 
modes of thought, will be found to be of supreme in- 
terest to them, and while they may not themselves 
recognize the fact, their interest and attention need 
hardly be stimulated or their attendance invited, by 
external inducements, and while it will be necessary 
to employ a wide variety of means to reach different 
minds, all the means employed, all the exercises of 
the school should tend directly toward the teaching, 
and anything brought in merely to amuse or enter- 
tain, though harmless and pleasant enough in itself, 
will tend, as I have said, to diffusion of interest and 
weakening of force. 

In view of the high standard thus set up for the 
qualifications of the teacher and in view of the un- 
willingness of Friends, before alluded to, to run be- 
fore they are sent,—nay, their tendency to wait, be- 
fore starting, until the call to run has been made 
plain beyond the possibility of a doubt, it is not 
strange that so many Friends when invited to take a 
responsible place in the work, “desire to be ex- 
cused.” They heartily approve of the work; they 
would further it by every means within their power, 
but personal service,—the assuming of a position in 
any degree leadership of others,—is distasteful to 
them, partly, at least, from a sense of the lack of 
complete fitness. 

But when we wait for complete fitness, we shall 
give up work. A nrdest estimate of one’s own powers 
is frequently joined to sterling ability, and in First- 
day school work, at Jeast,an abounding confidence 
in one’s own sufficiency would surely be regarded as 
a special disqualification. 

The fact that one is asked to do certain work is 
evidence that some Friend is of opinion that under 
all the circumstances he is the most suitable person to 
have it in charge. 

Of course, each individual must be the final judge 
whether he should do the particular thing, but in 
making up his judgment the opinions of others ought 
to have some weight. 

Our doctrine of individual responsibllity has been 
too narrowly interpreted if it has been taken to mean 
that we are in no sense responsible for others. The 
parable of the talents meets the case with beautiful 





completeness, for the talent invested is not of use to 
the owner, only, but has started on an endless round 
of usefulness and help. It may be in possession of a 
score of individuals in a day, and for each one it has 
paid a debt, or purchased a pleasure, and he will 
surely not have filled the full measure of his indi- 
vidual responsibility who has failed to use bis talents 
not for his own service only, but for his fellows, for 
the invested talent—the helpful word, the guiding or 
warning voice, may pass like coined gold from one to 
another, ever widening its circling waves of useful- 
ness, widening and still widening, until their ripples 
break, who knows upon what distant shores of hu- 
man need. 

We are agreed that Jesus of Nazareth is the great 
example,and likeness to him the perfection of hu- 
manity. “ When the likeness to Christ,” writes the 
Prime Minister to England, “ has been wrought out 
in a man, the beholder has only to revere and to be 
thank ful,without too curiously canvassing the means.” 
We justly give high place to the Christian graces of 
modesty, meekness, teachableness, but Jesus was the 
great Leader of men. The meek and lowly son of 
the carpenter did not refuse to be called teacher and 
master, and he set his unprepared, imperfected fish- 
erman disciples at his own great work. If the imita- 
tion of Christ be the end of life we shall seek work, 
not decline it; we shall recognize in each opportu- 
nity for service an unmistakable call to its perform- 
ance. 

We shall not be in haste to assume responsible 
positions, but we shall be unwilling to do less than 
our full share of the work. 


MEMORIAL OF SUSAN YARDLEY TRUMAN. 


WE feel that we cannot rest satisfied without leay- 
ing on record some tribute to the memory of one 
whose life was a benediction to so many in a quiet, 
unassuming way. 

The memory of the just is blessed to survivors, 
when their upright walk through life is held up asan 
example to which all may attain. With this object 
in view we have felt constrained to give forth this 
testimony concerning our late friend, Susan Yardley 
Truman, who was born at Byberry, Philadelphia 
county, Pa., in the year 1826, her parents being Giles 
and Mary Y. Knight. She was left motherless in 
her early girlhood, just at that age when a 
mother’s loving guidance is most needful, but Jane 
Johnson, of Philadelphia, a connection on her 
mother’s side, kept a watchful care over her and as 
near as possible took a mother’s place, and while 
Jane lived the fenderest love existed between them, 
and much of the helpfulness of her life was due to 
the wise counsel and pure influence of this Friend, 
to whom she referred when she felt the need of one 
to advise and direct in the trying times of life. Her 
school life was finished at Sharon under the care of 
John Jackson, of whom she always spoke with the 
deepest respect and love. 

It was here that she met with the companion of 
her after life, George 8S. Truman, to whom she was 
united in marriage in 1848. She became the mother 
of four children, two sons and two daughters, all of 
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Most of her married life was 
spent in and near Philadelphia up to 1857, when 
they removed to Loudoun county, Virginia, and en- 
gaged in the service of Friends’ Boarding School at 
Springdale as matron and steward. The shadows of 
coming events were beginning to exert a more per- 
ceptible influence in the curtailment of free speech 
on the subject of slavery,so irksome to northern 
minds, and rendered their stay here comparatively 
short, though they received nothing but kindness 
and courtesy, but by the advice of their friends they 
returned to Pennsylvania the following year. 

In 1870 she came West with her husband, who 
was engaged in the Indian Service at Santee Agency, 
Nebraska. 

Five years were spent there, and we have every 
reason to believe that she faithfully and conscien- 
tiously endeavored to perform the duties that fell to 
her lot in a cheerful manner during this time. 

In 1875 they moved to their new home, which 
had been prepared for them in Platte county, near 
Genoa. Here she found the quiet and seclusion 
which she so much loved, and for years seldom went 
from home except as she attended the little meeting 
they had been instrumental in establishing and 
which was held mostly in a school-house on a corner 
of their farm. Very faithful was she in this matter 
and though very often there were but the two or 
three, she made one of the number, and rather than 
there should be deadness, she frequently read some 
helpful article which seemed appropriate and helped 
to keep the life. There were hardships and priva- 
tions contained in these years of starting a new 
home that were very trying, but bravely met and 
overcome by a cheerful spirit. 

After a few years changes took placein the family 
and neighborhood which caused her to go out more 
from home, and she formed many warm friendships, 
which cheered her to the end of life, and many were 
helped by her bright spirit and well-stored mind, 
that was ever ready to give forth, either for edifica- 
tion or amusement, some sentiment or poem laid 
away perhaps in youth; and were also strengthened 
and encouraged by her example. 

She took much interest in the building of the 
Friends’ meeting- house, it being but ashort walk from 
her own door,'and she faithfully did her part to keep 
the light shining therein. She occasionally gave forth 
helpful words or recited some appropriate lines that 
were very acceptable. 

Being one who kept well-informed on the general 
topics of the day, she felt deeply interested on those 
subjects which should claim the attention of all 
earnest minds.® She felt sorely herinability to give 
pecuniary aidzin many directions where her sym- 
pathies were enlisted, but scattered temporal bless- 
ings as well as those of a more spiritual nature, for 
she truly loved to give.’ 

For many years she had suffered from attacks of 
suffocation which were=very distressing both to her- 
self and friends. Her summons came very sudden- 
ly, but she went {prepared, for the change and her 
last words were, ‘‘Do not hold me, but let me go.” 
She departed this life the 4th day of Eleventh month, 
1891, aged 65. 


whom survive her. 


Her funeral was largely attended, and testimony 
was borne to her worth and Christian living. Her 
husband felt called to testify that during the forty- 
four years of their married life she had ever been a 
loving, helpful companion and a cheerful sympa- 
thizer in time of trouble, and that no unkind words 
had been uttered to destroy the peace of their life 
together. 

Thus closes the record of one who bravely strove 


to do her part, and may we be encouraged to go do 
likewise. 


Read in and approved by Genoa Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Fourth month 17, 1892. 
Wituiam Wesster, Clerk. 
Read in and approved by Nebraska Half-Year’s 
Meeting of Friends, held Fourth month 25, 1892, at 
Lincoln. Marianna B. Truman, Clerk. 
Signed by direction and in behalf of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting of Friends held at Clear Creek, Pat- 
nam county, Illinois, from the 12th of Ninth month 
to the 15th of the same, inclusive, 1892 
Outver Witson, Clerk. 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No 48. 
TWELFTH MonTH 18, 1892. 
GOD. 


GOLDEN TEXxt.—The Goi that made the world and all things 
therein, he, being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands.—Acts 17: 24. 


REaD Acts 17 : 22-29. 

We have in our lesson for tu-day the most clear and 
convincing testimony tothe D vine Indwelling ever 
delivered by an apostle. It breathes the very spirit 
of the Christ, who was constantly citing those who 
gathered around him as disciples to the fact of bis 
divine relationship. It is disclosed in the first 
record of human existence upon the earth; when 
God breathed his own breath into the man he had 
created, he “ became a living soul.” It is this breath 
of the Divine in man that allies him to Goi and 
enables him to hold communion with his Maker, 
and it is for the reason that he is so endowed 
that he is held accountable for the transactions 
of his daily life. From the earliest records of 
the race to this relationship has there been borne 
testimony, and the true and good have certified to 
its power to preserve the obedient soul in everv hour 
of need. Paulin histravels had gone into Greece, 
and while waiting at Athens for his companious, his 
soul is stirred within him as he beholds how that 
great and renowned city is given over to idolatry. 
After much reasoning with the philosophers and 
others who encountered him, he wasinvited tospeak 
to them. 

Paul stood in the midst of the Areopagus This was 
arocky height in Athens known as Mars’ Hill, so 
called from a tradition of their mythology relating 
to the gods. It was the place of meeting of the 
Council of Areopagus, and was the most ancient and 
venerable of ali the courts io the nation. 

Superstitions, etc. Tnis was the conclusion to which 
Paul bad come, from what he had seen of the people 
and their city. Tne temples, and altars, and images, 
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which he saw everywhere, convinced him that how- 
ever much of learning they had there was also much 
bowing down to idols. 

To an unknown God. This was theinscription on 
one of thealtars. It is said to have been erected at 
atime when a fearful plague was devastating the 
city. After all the gods of their mythology had been 
inveked without any interposition, this altar to an 
unknown God was erected and sacrifices offered 
thereon, ard the plegue ceased its ravages. 

What ye worship in ignorance, etc. This God, to 
them unknown, Paul declared was the God who 
made the world and all things. 

We are also his offspring, etc. This he quotes from 
their own poets, who had so declared, adding the 
important truth, that being the cflspring of God, we 
ought not to think the Gcdhead like unto any image 
graven by man. 

TOPIC: THE INDWELLING GOD. 


In the interview of Jesus with the woman 


of Samaria, given in the fourth chapter of John, 


he is asked by her whether God should be wor- 
shipped at Jerusalem or in the mountain of Samaria. 
The Jews had taught that in Jerusalem was the true 
sanctuary where worship must be performed. The 
Samaritans held that at Gerizim only was it ac- 
ceptable to God. Each sect bad denied to the other 
the possession of a place where God could be found. 
In his reply Jesus gave utterance to the memorable 


words: “ God is spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship in spirit and truth.” 

Let us examine this answer, for though the world 
has had it nearly two thousand years, there seems 
even yet to be but little appreciation of its meaning— 


“God is spirit.” Not to Jerusalem, not to Gerizim, 
not to any place must we go to find him, for he is 
everyuhere. In the Psalm (139) given in one of the 
Memory Gems, we find that even five hundred years 
before Jesus gave utterance to this important truth, 
one whom both the Jews and the Samaritans revered 
as one of the greatest authorities, had told them just 
this same thought, yet they both as nations had for- 
gotton it,as even we do now. We do not suppose 
they had forgotten the saying, for they regarded the 
Psalms with reverence, even as we do the sayings of 
Jesus; but remembering a saying is of little value if 
we do not comprehend it. 

God is spirit ; is everywhere ; let us at least try to 
think it in our study of this lesson. To do so we 
must cease to think some of our old thoughts about 
him. We must cease to think of the “streets paved 
with gold”; of “the gates of pearl”; of “the great 
white throne”; of angels of beautiful forms and 
wings ; of a great King; of heaven as a place in which 
to dwell hereafter. All of these are material images 
that may stand inthe way, and generally do stand 
in the way of our appreciating the thought of God 
as aspirit. We may think of all these things, and 
love all these things, and long for all these things, 
and yet not worship God “in spirit and truth.” 

It is difficult to think of God without all this 
beautiful imagery that good people have surrounded 
him witb, but let us try in this lesson‘to lead. up our 





thoughts to the pure spiritual appreciation of him. 
We have all known good men and women, we have all 
read of them. Wherein do they differ from other 
men and women? We know it is not in anything 
that is material_—not in their strength, not in 
their wealth, not in their beauty. It was not for 
these qualities that they rose above the level of com- 
mon humanity. Jesus was not rich, nor powerful, nor 
perhaps beautiful in person, though we love to think 
he must have been. Butoh, how good he was! how 
sympathetic, how helpful! Everywhere he went he 
brought sunshine and joy. Children loved him and 
flocked to him. The sick blessed him, for his great 
loving heart brought hope and comfort into 
their lives. The poor forgot their poverty, for 
he filled their souls with aspirations for greater than 
earthly blessings. There seemed to be something 
divine in him that touched all who came into near- 
ness with him, into a consciousness of something 
more permanent and unchanging, something better 
far than power, than wealth, than health, than any- 
thing that make up our ordinary enjoyments. It was 
his spirit, his character,—a character so loving, so 
noble, eo true, so beautiful, so good, we love to think 
of him as the “ Beloved Son of God.” He tells us 
that the spirit that made his character what it was, 
is God. So, though it may be difficult to express in 
our weak human language an adequate conception 
of God, we best can form a realization of his nature 
when we think of the noble attributes in the charac- 
ter of Jesus, which, when we come to think, we find 
are those which, in lesser degrees, have distinguished 
all the noblest and the best men and women we 
have ever known. Realizing these attributes of 
human character as the best exemplification of the 
nature of God that wecan possibly form in our hu- 
man limitations, we shall have no trouble at all to 
learn how to worship him in spirit and truth. We 
must do all that we can to be like God. We must 
cultivate always the traits of character that dis- 
tinguish the good. We must belovingand kind, we 
must be forgiving and unselfish, we must be sympa- 
thetic and helpful, we must be noble and true. Jesus 
must mean to us more than a name,—he must be 
anexample. Hislife of goodness and righteousness 
must be helpful to us. It must teach us to heed the 
Divine in our lives as he obeyed it in his life. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

When we contemplate the Great Artificer and Su- 
preme Ruler of the universe—a universe so immense 
that the system in which our planet performs its al- 
lotted part, vast as it is in our eyes, is but as a point 
in space,—we have no words to adequately express the 
marvelous glory that surrounds his name, and fills 
the whole framework of immensity with his presence, 
And the revelations of science are extending this un- 
bounded reality beyond anything which the human 
mind can measure or determine. Beginning with 
matter in its smallest forms visible to the naked eye 
—dividing and subdividing its molecules until noth- 
ing more remains that our present means of study 
can separate, the evidences of order, design, and 
adaptation, and the same creative, controlling, and 
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superintending Power is displayed in every step of 
our inquiry, from the infinitesmal particle to the vast 
orbs rolling in space, some of which astronomers tell 
us are so distant that their light has not yet reached 
our planet. 

It is this Being of all Being whom we call God, 
whose name we take upon our lips with a freedom 
that shames our feeble sense of propriety. The an- 
cient worthies had a finer sense of the proprieties of 
language, which led them to hold the sacred name 
in such reverence that only on the most solemn oc- 
casions and in the most reverential manner was it 
spoken. We have need to come back to some such 
devotional feeling—some such appreciation of the 
greatness and power of the Supreme, before we can 
place a proper estimate upon the relationship that 
exists between him who creates and that which is 
created. 

Let us bring to this subject our best thought, our 
clearest and most candid judgment, and where, in 
the immensity of creation do we find ourselves? 
Where, but at the summit, the head and crown of 
all! More than the rolling sphere, however vast, 
for it can only move in the orbit to which it was as- 
signed, and only as it so moves does it display the 
marvelous works of God,and call forth a sense of 
his goodness to the children of men. Nor can aught 
else but man perceive and understand the Divine 
purposes, or number the stars in their courses, and 
call them by name; only man can think “the very 
thought of God,” can interpret its meaning and ccOp- 
erate in the fulfillment of its purposes. 

And we have the sanction of the Beloved Son 
when we say, that he, the Infinite One, whom the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain, dwells with the 
purein heart. Shall we ask, how can thisbe? Only 
as God is all purity, and the pure soul, in that quality 
of being pure, knows of his in-dwelling. Sv of every 
other grace or attribute of his boliness. The apos- 
tle testified to this when he wrote to his brethren in 
Corinth, “ know ye not that Christis in you except 
ye be reprobate? It was this immanence of the 
Divine spirit that inspired Paul as he stood among 
the learned Athenians on Mars’ Hill to declare that 
he whom they knew not, but ignorantly worshipped, 
was the true God, of whom their own poets had writ- 
ten “ we are his offspring,’—the God who dwells not 
in temples made with hands, yet is not far from each 
one of us. 

And this thought of the Divinein man, had been 
finding its way to man’s hearts in all the preceding 
ages,and among all peoples; we greatly err when we 
narrow it down to the limit of the Hebrew nation, 
though it was among that people the One was born, 
like his brethren, but of such pure and holy paren- 
tage that no earth stain marred his perfection. And 
here is the lesson of lessons for us who claim him 
for cur teacher,—if one born of woman could so live 
that he became a visible representative of him who 
fills immensity with his presence, and so living could 
cal) that Being Father, and teach men to call upon 
him as “ Our Father,” dare we say that this holy 
one, sanctified from his very birth, is the only being 
born into the world of whom this can ever be true? 
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Rather let us look upon him as,the type and'promise 
of a race redeemed from the ,weaknesses of its frail 
humanity, which through faithfulness to his example, 
and obedience to the same “law of life,’ may “ at- 
tain to the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ,” and so seeing and so believing let us, “ press 
on towards the goal, unto the prize of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—XIV. 


I BELIEVE our last letter left us at Horace Welch’s, 
on Fifth-day, the 24th, where we enjoyed our friends’ 
excellent Thanksgiving dinner, and we only re- 
gretted that our stay must be so brief with the in- 
mates of this pleasant home, and others gathered 
there ; but our friends Joseph Hartley and wife were 
in waiting to convey us to their home, eight miles 
distant, and we only reached it at dark, then spend- 
ing the evening pleasantly indeed. A son and his 
wife came five miles to share the evening, and as 
with all such pure, honest motives, they added much 
to the satisfaction of the occasion. We are some- 
times surprised at the restraining influence, thrown 
over our social nature, saying 80 distinctly and forci- 
bly to ali else within, “ Be still!” Duty forbade a 
close of the evening without obedience thereto, and 
the willing response and hearty appreciation of 
others crowned the day’s labor with peace and 
thankfulness. 

Sixth-day, a. m., we find it quite rainy, freezing as 
it comes, and forming ice on everything it touches, 
AD appointment being made at Springdale at 2.30 
p. m., we are compelled to go, and drive to Levi Pil- 
kington’s for dinner, and with their comfortable car- 
riage we find no inconvenience whatever. At the 
time appointed we went to the Methodist Church, 
scarcely expecting to find others there, for with the 
rain and ice it was not only unpleasant, but almost 
unsafe to walk. But a goodly number gathered in, 
and it was felt to be a favored meeting. Afterward, 
we returned and spent the night at our friend Levi 
Pilkington’s, whose wife is a cousin (formerly of 
Fishing Creek, Pa.), and closely connected with the 
Eves’s. Seventh-day was a beautiful, bright morn- 
ing, and every tree and shrub glistened in the sun, 
with the ice from the rain the day before, and while 
it was quite cold, our ride of eight miles to West Lib- 
erty, with our friends, Levi and Mary Pilkington was 
a pleasant one. We arrived in time for the select 
meeting that preceded the monthly meeting, and it 
was thought to be a favored season. After dining at 
Elizabeth Child’s, we called on some invalids and 
aged Friends, for whom some words of sympathy 
and comfort were found. Our dear, aged Friend, 
Lydia Elliott, is an example of a happy and cheerful 
life that can but beckon others on in faithfulness, 
We lodged at Mahlon Hollingsworth’s, and were 
pleased in the morning to find his father-in-law 
(Carver Tomlinson) and wife, of Clear Creek, IIl., 
had arrived during the night, whose presence and 
company added much to the enjoyment of our visit 
in this part of the vineyard. ‘We called again in the 
morning on some aged Friends who are unable te 
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get to meeting, and felt well paid, as on all such oc- 
casions, in the hearty appreciation of a remembrance 
of them. The meeting hour arrived and we found a 
good attendance of an attentive and interested au- 
dience. 

After dining at Anna Eliza Mede’s, we repaired 
again to the meeting-house, at 3 p. m., to an ap- 
pointed meeting, and as in the morning the spoken 
word was freely and bountifully given, and, (if we 
may judge by the interest and apparent approval), 
we need not question as to its authority. Many 
farewells were said from hearts tendered with feel- 
ings of thankfulness and expressive of earnest de- 
sires for our preservation and support in further 
service, and after a very pleasant evening spent in 
company with a number who came in, we retired, 
feeling that the day had been one to be thankful for. 

Second-day, a. m., we said farewell to our West 
Liberty friends, and took train for Tamar, where we 
were met by John Corey, (who, with his wife we met 
at Clear Creek, Ill ), and we were taken about five 
miles to his home. We found a meeting had been 
appointed in a school-house near by, and at the hour 
found a well-filled house. We seldom feel a more 
profound silence than preceded and followed a dis- 
course setting forth the epirituality of religion as 
taught by Jesus. Asin some other places, we met 
here many who are descendants of Friends, and 
who always welcome a Friends’ meeting. Third day 
was spent in social visiting, making a call in the 
afternoon. In the evening we drove five miles to 


Tamar, where a meeting was appointed in the Meth- 
odist Church, and considering the many other at 


tractions for the evening, it was well attended and a 
favored occasion. We were very kindly enter- 
tained for the night at Braxton Berry’s, who, with 
his wife, Mary, will be remembered by our Ohio 
friends with whom they bead formerly lived; we 
mention these facts, knowing that our letters are 
read by some that are acquainted with the ones re- 
ferred to. 

Fourth-day, a. m., we took train for Marshalltown, 
and were welcomed at Theodore Marsh’s, renewing 
our Virginia and Illinois acquaintance, and our 
friends Benjamin F. Nichols and wife arrived in the 
evening (bringing usa number of good letters), in 
time to share in the labor of a parlor meeting that 
was appointed at the house of our host. All served 
to add to the satisfaction of our stay, and while the 
weather is unuéually dull and foggy for the past few 
days, we find the same unclouded path in spiritual 
labor. The evening was er joyed in the free delivery 
of Gospel truths as presented, and much appreciation 
expressed, with earnest desires for another meeting, 
and it is now arranged that we return on First-day 
evening. I. W. 

Marshalitown, Iowa, Twelfth month 1. 


Ncw man begins to hear a voice that fills the 
heavens and the earth, saying that God is within 
him, that there is the celestial host. I find this 
amazing revelation of my immediate relation to God 
a solution to all the doubts that oppressed me.— 
Emerson, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JOINT BUSINESS MEETINGS. 


Ir is interesting to note occasional expressions on the 
subject of “ Joint Business Meetings,” and it is to be 
hoped that the consideration will widen and finally 
result in a general change from the present manner 
of conducting business in our meetings. If the early 
history of the Christians is carefully considered it 
may be learned that there was no such distinction 
observed, and the idea of separate meetings for men 
and women gradually developed as a form of church 
organization, like unto many which Friends claim to 
ignore. It is desirable that not only business meet- 
ings, but all other meetings, be held in joint session, 
and promiscuous sitting would, also, be more consist- 
ent with true Christian brotherhood. It is cheering 
to hear that wherever the joint sessions have been 
adopted the result is reported favorable. There is no 
doubt that joint sessions will facilitate the transac- 
tion of business. It will be well to have expressions 
on the subject through your paper, and in all Friends’ 
meetings may the subject have attention. 

Richmond, Indiana. G. 
MOHONK CONFERENCE DECLARATIONS. 
Tue Conference of friends of the Indians, at Lake 
Mohonk, in Tenth month, adopted the following 

declarations : 

1. They advise that the allotment of lands be 
persistently and judiciously continued until there 
shall be no further need of Indian agents or reserva- 
tion agencies. 

2. They desire to emphasize the fact that the Na- 
tional Government must assume the common school 
education of Indian children, making it compulsory 
where necessary. 

3. It is the duty of the general Government to 
enact and enforce such laws as will fully protect the 
Indian in his relations to other Indians, as well as in 
his relations to all other persons, that as soon as pos- 
sible he shall become self-respecting and self sup- 
porting, and that until he becomes so he shall be 
protected from robbery through deceit or extortion 
by unscrupulous lawyers or greedy land claimants. 

4. They are convinced that not only the principles 
of the civil service law should be applied as far as 
practical to the Indian service, but that the appoint- 
ment of Indian agents, inspectors, and allotting agents 
should be on account of fitness only and that those 
holding these offices should continue to hold them 
during good behaviour, and that they emphatically 
condemn the appointment or removal of these officers 
for partisan reasons. 

5. They earnestly appeal to all Christian people 
everywhere to relax no ¢ffort to bring the benign in- 
fluence of Christian truth to bear upon these people. 


For all that God in mercy sends, 
For health and children, home and friends, 
For comfort in the time of need, 
For every kindly word and deed, 
For happy thoughts and holy talk, 
For guidance in our daily walk, 
For everything, give thanks. 
— Ellen Isa! elle Tupper. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 10, 1892. 


PLANS FOR 1893. 

Ir is our present purpose to make some change,—and 
we think an improvement,—in the form of the INTEL. 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL, beginning with the first issue 
of 1893,—that of First month 7. We propose to en- 
large the pages and use a slightly larger size of type. 
This will give the paper a better appearance, and 
may relieve it, measurably, from the charge some- 
times brought that it is “little,” while it will enable 
us to give rather more reading matter, and also to 
accommodate those readers who ask for larger type. 
By experience it has been found thata page of the 
size we now use is not good economy, especially in 
connection with the use of the cover pages for ad- 
vertisements. 

Oar readers, we think, will be well pleased with 
the changes which we propose, and will find the new 
type, (that now in use being well worn), very satis- 
factory. 

As to its reading matter, we have in mind the 
continuance of the paper’s growth on the lines al- 
ready laid out. Among the matters of interest which 
we have in preparation are extended extracts from 
the Autobiography of Mary Howitt, the English 
author, giving her experience in England, early in 
the present century, and describing ina very inter- 
esting way the social life of Friends. These will con- 
tinue for several weeks. Another article, which may 
extend over several numbers, is a biographical sketch 
of John Bartram, the eminent botanist, whose charac- 
ter and work are deeply interesting, and well worth 
a review and re-statement. We also intend to give, 
early in the year, a careful study of the religious 
views of John G. Whittier, especially with reference 
to the Society of Friends. This is a subject of the 
first importance to all Friends, at this time. It isour 
purpose to extend the usefulness of our educational 
department during the coming year, making the 
paper still more interesting and valuable to those 
engaged in the important work of education. 

All these plans involve labor, and consequently 
expenditure of time and money. We hope they 
may be responded to by all who are now readers of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and by others whose 
attention may be drawn to it. 
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We are desired to call attention to the (26th) 
anniversary meeting and donation day of the Penn- 
sylvania Peace Society, to be held in this city on the 
14th instant (Fourth-day of next week). The adver- 
tisement elsewhere inserted furnishes details of the 
arrangements, 


A CORRESPONDENT Calls our attention to the poem 
printed in our issue of Eleventh month 12, with the 
caption “ The Two Mysteries: Death and Life,” and 
signed William E. Morgan. It proves to be the same 
(with verbal alterations) which we published a year 
ago (Twelfth month 12, 1891), credited to Walt Whit- 
man, and which, upon our then questioning his 
authorship, several correspondents informed us was 
by Mary Mapes Dodge, the editor of St Nicholas. It 
had also been published in Tue JourNAL, by Joseph 
Gibbons, Ninth month 6, 1882, and comparing its 
form then with that of the publication in 1891, no 
change of importance appears. The wording in the 
publication of last month had been altered in several 
places, and the lines cut in half, so that the five 
ttanzas of four lines each, as originally written, had 
eight lines each. 


Tue reports of the meetings held at Lincoln, Va., 
in Eighth month last, the First-day School General 
Conference and the Friends’ Union for Philan- 
thropic Labor, have been printed and distributed, 
the former having been sent out some weeks ago, and 
the latter within a few days. Both were delayed 
somewhat longer in the hands of the printers than 
was expected, the “copy” having been punctually 
sent to them by those charged with its preparation. 

The report of the First-day School Conference 
makes 87 printed pages; it includes the Clerk’s min- 
utes of the proceedings, notes of the exercises and 
discussions, reports of committees, statistical report 
of the First-day schools, and the full text of the 
essays, etc., read to the Conference. Among these 
last are Eli M, Lamb's paper on “ The Future of the 
Lesson Leaves”; Isaac Roberts’s on “The Young 
Friends’ Association”; and Josiah T, Tubby’s on 
“The Teacher in the First-day School ”’; all present- 
ing matter of permanent interest and value. 

The Philanthropic Labor report makes 130 pages, 
and presents the proceedings, committee reports, dis- 
cussions, lists of delegates, etc., and all the papers 
read before the Conference, many of which will be 
read with interest, no doubt, by those who did not 
hear them at Lincoln. Among these are George L. 
Maris’s paper on “ The Colored People of the South,” 
Benjamin F. Nichols’s on “ The Educational Phase of 
the Temperance Question,” Jonathan K. Taylor’s on 
“Tobacco,” Mary C. Blackburn’s on “ Improper Pab- 
lications,” Isaac Roberts’s on “ The Failure of Force 
asa Means of Settling Disputes,” John J. Janney’s 
on “ War and Its Burdens,” Anna M. Starr’s on 
“ Prison Reform,” Samuel S.Tomlinson’s on “ Capital 
Punishment,” and Joseph J. Janney’s interesting 
review of “The Work of Friends Among the In- 
dians.” 

We commend both these important reports to 
careful perusal and preservation. They record very 
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faithfully the proceedings of what is declared by all 
who participated to have been a remarkable gath- 


DEATHS. 


BUZBY.—At Reading, Pa., Twelfth month 26, 1892, 
George D. Buzby, Sr., in his 64th year. Interment in 
Philadelphia. 

EVANS.—Suddenly, Eleventh month 24, 1892, at Lewis- 
town, Idaho, Daniel Larrabee, son of the late Oliver and 
Mary W. Evans; a member of Spruce Street Monthly 
Meeting. 

HARPSTER.—At Cheney, Nebraska, Tenth month 21, 
1892, of dropsy, Cyrus P. Harpster, in the 76th year of his 
age. 

HUGHES.—Eleventh month 27, 1892, James W., son of 
Mary and the late Peter J. Hughes, aged 32 years. 
ment at Darby Friends’ ground. 


Inter- 


POST.—At Westbury, L. I, on the afternoon of Second- 
day, Tenth month 31, 1892, Mary W., wife of the late Jo- 
seph Post, in the 86th year of her age. 

She was for many years an elder of Westbury Monthly 
Meeting, and was always and in every sense a Friend. To- 
gether with her beloved husband, with whom she lived for 
nearly 60 years, she was ever ready to reach forth a helping 
hand to the down-trodden and the oppressed. Among the 
earliest of that band of noble workers, most of whom have 
gone unto the Father, they labored for the freedom of the 
slave, when to be known as an abolitionist was to be looked 
upon with contempt and scorn. The causes of peace, and 
temperance, and social purity always found in her an earn- 
est advocate. The presence of her bright spirit must be 
much missed by family and friends. . 


ROBERTS.—Eleventh month 25, 1892, Thomas B., son of | 


Samuel J. and Pheebe T. Roberts, in his 18th year. 


SMITH.—At Fern Rock, near Branchtown, Philadel- 
phia, Twelfth month 1, 1892, Carrie T., daughter of C. New- 
ton and the late Jane T. Smith, aged 21 years. 
at Horsham, Pa. 

STREETER.—At Mound City, Kansas, Eleventh month 
30, 1892, Pheebe, widow of Benjamin F. Streeter, aged 70 
years; formerly of Hulmeville, Bucks county, Pa. 

THORNTON.—At Moorestown, N. J., Eleventh month 
30, 1892, James Thornton, in his 67th year, formerly of By- 
berry, Pa., where the interment took place. 

VAIL.—At Forest Hill, Md., Eleventh month 23, 1892, 
Rachel H. Vail, widow of the late Lindley M. Vail, in the 
80th year of her age. 

WILLIAMS:—At his home in Waterford, Loudoun 
county, Va., after an illness of some weeks, William Wil- 
liams, in his 77th year. A member and diligent attender of 
Fairfax Monthly Meeting of Friends; for some years an 
elder, and later an acceptable minister, who by his clear 
reasoning and lucid expression of his own convictions gave 
helpful strength to many. A man of strong mind, sound 
judgment, a cultivated intellect, gentle and genial in man- 
ner, of rare perception, and warm in sympathy, he was 
loved and esteemed by a wide circle of Friends and ac- 
quaintances, and in his community many sought his coun- 
sel and advice, and were benefited. 

Sore trial and bereavement came to him in the loss of 
wife and several children, which brought no murmur, but 
drew him closer to the all-wise Father. And when in war- 
time he was held as hostage in a Confederate prison, where 
discomfort and distress prevailed, no bitterness rankled in 
his mind. 


Interment 








At his close, no doubt or distrust was betrayed, but with 
mind clear, and affection strong, he bade farewell to his be- 
loved family, including an aged sister, and passed quietly 
beyond our human companionship. J. E. W. 

WORRELL.—In Springfield, Delaware county, Pa., 
Eleventh month 29, 1892, Sarah P. Worrell, aged 86 years, 
3 days. Interment at Darby Friends’ ground. 


JESSE H. GRIFFEN. 

Died, at Camilla, Georgia, Eleventh month 26, 1892, 
Jesse H. Griften, in his fifty-sixth year. For several years 
aconsistent elder of Amawalk Monthly Meeting, some- 
times also appearing in the ministry, and during the past 
year this ministry has been acknowledged. 

He was the son of the late Daniel H. and Amy W. 
Griffen. He left his home at Yorktown, Westchester Co., 
N. Y., on the 7th of Sixth month last accompanied by his 
sister E. J. Hallock, to seek a climate 
by his physicians where the change of air might relieve his 
lung trouble, which was fast developing into a 
condition. His son joined them in New York city and 
remained with them a few days at Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, which was the place at which they desired to stop. 
They remained there several weeks. when they went to 
Waynesville, about twenty-five miles further up the moun- 
tains. At times he seemed to be gaining strength, but the 
disease was making sure progress. As the season for colder 


recommended 


serious 


weather advanced they sought a home at Johnston’s, near 
Aiken, South Carolina, where they remained until about 
two weeks before he died. He was desirous of getting into 
a still warmer climate, and they were making their way 
into Florida. They reached Camilla, about 100 
distant, where they stopped to rest and while there his 
spirit, freed from the earthen casket, joined the home 
where spirits only dwell. His son joined them before they 
left Johnston’s and remained until his father’s earthly pil- 
grimage ended. His body was brought to Amawalk meet- 
ing-house on the Ist of Twelfth month, 1892, where a com- 
pany of relatives and sympathizing friends met to look 
upon the peaceful countenance beaming with the light of 
work well done unto the joy of our Lord. Testimonies 
were borne to the usefulness of his life, in its different 
relationships. His work was practical, and he exemplified 
it by precept and example. It was truthfully spoken on 
this occasion that work still remains, though workers pass 
away. May we be incited to follow him as he endeavored 
to follow the high calling of God as it is in Christ Jesus. 
Early in life he evinced a character based upon conviction, 
and although cheerful and fondof enjoyment elevating to 
himself and those about him, he never indulged in the 
frivolities of life. His wife was taken from him by death 
when he was about thirty years of age and since that time 
he lived with his parents. In their declining years he was 
a comfort and solace to them, always watching for an op- 
portunity to quickly strew pleasures in the pathway of 
those about him. Interment was in the Amawalk burial 
ground near his wife, father, and mother. In two years 
and three months our family has had to part with firsta 
sister then mother and father, and now a brother, all we 
believe prepared to enter the heavenly rest. The voice 
speaks loudly: ‘“ Be ye also ready, for in an hour ye know 
not the Son of man cometh.” B. 
Purchase, Twelfth month 3. 


miles 


No soul can ever clearly see 
Another’s highest, noblest part, 
Save through the sweet philosophy 
And loving wisdom of the heart. 
—Phoebe Cary. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PETER’S VISION NEEDED AGAIN. 
I THINK our Society has been working too much a8 
the old apostles did before Peter’s vision and his call 
to go to the house of Cornelius. We have been con- 
fining our labors too much to the Jews, and imagin- 
ing that our Gospel did not affect the Gentile world, 
—not willing to go out and teach and instruct the 
world in the free gospel ministry, as it is and ought 
to be taught to the people by those that are able to. 
Ellis, Kansas. DANIEL GRIEST. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BURLINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tas was held at Trenton, Eleventh month 29, con- 
vening at 10 a. m. The silence was broken by a 
prayer, offered by Frances Williams, who asked that 
the spirftual bread might be broken among those 
present, and that hearts be fitted to receive it, and 
closed her earnest supplication by repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer. Robert Barnes, of Purchase, N. Y,, 
then spoke from the text: “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, and because He liveth I live also.” 
He exhorted all to come under the canopy of God’s 
love, for with him all are on the same equality. The 
testimony of the founders of the Society was to 
“mind the Light,”—that Light which shineth in the 
heart, and lighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world. 

Jeremiah Hayhurst likened the true church to a 
“ house that was builded upon a rock, against which 
the gates of hell shall not prevail.” He spoke of 
the necessity of the sun’s rays for the vegetable 
growtb, and said it was more important for the 
growth of the Christian that the rays of God’s love 
should shine on the heart. He reminded all that 
true and pure religion was so simple that there 
should be no contention as to creeds or beliefs. 
Rebecca Fravel, of Plainfield, Ohio, said that Jesus 
hath proclaimed : “ If you abide in my works, then 
shall ye know my doctrines.” Friend Fravel very 
earnestly exhorted all to be prayerful and trustfal. 
Lydia H. Price, of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, 
spoke sweetly and pleadingly, that we do not live 
under an empty profession, but show by our actions 
that we are acquainted with the Divine Spirit. After 
a few further remarks the first meeting adjourned, 
and the meeting for business was called to order by 
the clerk, William Walton. At this Quarter the 
men’s and women’s meeting are held in joint session. 
The usual Queries, with their respective answers 
from the monthly meetings, were read. Most of the 
representatives appointed to attend the quarterly 
meeting responded to their names. Minutes from 
the visiting ministers were read, and short exhorta- 
tions were given, all tending to encourage to greater 
faithfulness, reminding us to so live that our daily 
lives may preach a practical sermon, that others see- 
ing our good works, may thus be led to Christ. 

The meeting was quite large and an unusually 
good one. E. B. S. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MEETING OF THE“ COLLEGE ASSOCIATION” AT 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


( Report concluded from last week ) 

Tue afternoon session [llth mo. 25] began by a dis- 
cussion of the question, * How can the highest Educa- 
tional Efficiency be secured for English in American 
Colleges?” Professor F. E. Schelling, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, opened his paper by pointing 
out the necessity of distinguishing different branches 
of the study of English. For his discussion, journal- 
ism, forensics, and philology were eliminated, and 
the attention concentrated on Rhetoric (including 
composition) and English Literature. For the col- 
lege-bred man, he thought, the lack of suitable in- 
struction in English is more fatal to after usefulness 
than the lack of instruction in any other language. 
Fine writing for its own sake is declining, and a more 
simple conception of style is taking its place. This 
new conception of style is well defined by Herbert 
Spencer: The best means of conveying thought from 
mind to mind with the least possible friction. The 
attainment of such a style is possible only by prac- 
tice in writing. 

Literature, he said, is not folk-lore, nor philology, 
nor history; it is a means of power—its aim is to 
move, and its themes must be the universals. It isa 
fine art, and is one of the strongest of humanizing 
influences. Its phenomena should be studied in their 


beginnings, and its evolution traced ; philology is the 
handmaid of iiterature, and its treatment should be 


subsequent to that of literature. 

In closing, the following points were recommended 
to attention: 1. That science should not be allowed to 
usurp the place of the humanities; 2. That the edu- 
cational value of literature should be recognized ; 
3. That incessant drill only will enable one to make 
a plain and unaffected use of one’s mother tongue. 

Prof. F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Pennsyl- 
vania, next spoke on the esthetic side of the study 
of English. The speaker gave as his subject: What 
has literature to do with inspiring beautiful thoughts, 
beautiful actions, or with the formation of beautiful 
characters? The world’s truest and most beautiful 
thoughts are preserved to us in literature, and the 
latter may be defined as a picture of life painted by 
artists under the influence of esthetic feeling. 

Besides the beauty of thought, there is also to be 
considered the beauty of language as to its sounds, 
The power of musical sounds over men is recognized 
by all, even the most savage, and the process of evo- 
lution of a literary speech is largely a process of se- 
lection of those words and phrases which are most 
musical, 

As the English literature is preéminent for its ses- 
thetic cultivation, it deserves our closest study. In 
this study the speaker offered the following sugges- 
tions: 1. Read the author himself and not some- 
body’s writings about him. “ Read the passages.” 
2. Lectures frou the Professor are necessary to guide 
the student in his selection. 3. The critical study of 
a few representative authors should be thoroughly 
carried out from selected passages. 4. The reading 
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of the best critics is helpful, as these are often in- 
spired by the genius of their author. 

The passages studied must contain solid thought, 
and professors must not cultivate the “frills and 
outward flourishes” of literature, or they will find 
their students falling into a contempt of the sub- 
ject. “ You cannot expect foot-ball champions to 
weep before imaginary woes.” Hence we must bring 
beforethem the writings of great authors, and those 
passages which contain the truths which have 
made them great. Professor Charles E. Hart, of 
Rutgers College, N. J., discussed “the scope and 
function of rhetoric and composition.” Rhetoric, 
he said, takes care of the form, not the matter; the 
latter must besupplied the student from other de- 
partments of his work, The scope of both rhetoric 
and composition,—the latter being practice in the 
use of the forms,—must be determined by the uses of 
daily life. Whiie beauty is a predominant element 
in poetry, it need not be so in prose. 

In the discussion which followed these papers, 
Prof. Stoddard, of the College of the City of New 
York, was glad that English is now taking an inde- 
pendent position, and has abandoned the apologetic 
attitude. English study is the one opportunity that 
all students possess of acquiring scientific training in 
language work ; English is the one great literature 
with which all students can be brought in contact. 
The speaker therefore plead for a more perfect scien- 
tific language work. 

Prof. Andrews, of Celgate University, N. Y., said 
that, as suggesied in Prof. Hart’s paper, it was the 
bounden duty of all professors and students to culti- 
vate good English. Good English may be studied 
in the Latin and Greek class-rooms, and language 
and pronunciation perfected while translating. Be- 
sides this, other literature will serve to interpret and 
illustrate our own. 

President De Garmo, of Swarthmore College, 
read a letter received from Prof. Hart, of Cornell 
University, in which it was stated that of 179 stu- 
dents examined for admission at Cornell, not over 
20 were suitably prepared in English. Prof. Hart 
complained that English is regarded as a subject 
separate and apart, which the student may elect or 
not. President De Garmo added that to his mind 
the study of English must do two things for the 
“non-classical men”: 1. Must make the ancient 
literatures accessible to them, as advocated so strongly 
by Prof. Moulton, now of the University of Chicago; 
2. It must furnish them the mental discipline which 
comes from the study of the great poets who have 
clothed great systems of thought in imaginative form. 

Prof. Schelling closed the discussion by saying 
there were two pleas which he would like to make: 
first, for thoroughness in the cultivation of clear and 
simple expression, and second, superficiality,—for 
rapidity and wideness in the reading of good authors, 

Prof. George W. Harris, Librarian of Cornell 
University, opened the discussion on “ College Libra- 
ries—How Best made Available for College Uses.” 
The model Library, he said, should be well heated 
and lighted, and the storage-rooms for the books (the 
“stacks ”’) should be separate from the reading-room. 








A permanent reference library, consisting not only of 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, etc., but also of those 
works which are considered to be the standard on 
their subject, should be placed on shelves around 
the reading-room, freely open to the students. These 
works should not be permitted to circulate. Reserve 
shelves should be provided for those works which are 
temporarily required in the class-rooms, The per- 
manent reference library should consist of works all 
of which are reliable; so that the student may thus 
be further aided in his search for information by the 
avoidance of unreliable or superseded works. 

There is often need of the student being guided 
in the use of the catalogues which are provided. 
Access should be permitted to the “stacks” only 
under limitation and in the later years of the course, 
especially when the student is engaged in any origi- 
nal research. Class-room libraries have the disad- 
vantage of leading students to neglect the general 
library, but on the other hand, it is often necessary 
to have scientificand technical works at hand in the 
class-room. 

Professor J. H. Morgan, of Dickinson College, 
continuing the subject, treated especially the personal 
relations of the Librarian to the students. The 
Librarian should be a warm sympathizer with stu- 
dents, as he will often find that the latter are unwill- 
ing to confess their needs. He should know books 
thoroughly, and make his library needed and used. 
Librarian Spofford, of the Congressional Library, has 
remarked that this collection of books is becoming 
more and more used by statesmen, often during the 
discussion of great questions, and the speaker thought 
this was due to the readiness with which Librarian 
Spofford places his great knowledge of books at the 
disposal of applicants. As there is a definite and 
sensible way to approach a library, the librarian 
should possess the teaching faculty, and should 
teach the student to find his own books, not answer- 
ing questions at once but making suggestions as to the 
material needed, 

As it requires work to use a library properly, the 
question arises, how can this work be forced upon 
the student? How can the Librarian force his 
wares upon the market? The speaker thought that 
the Professors should require the use of the Library 
as a part of their regular work. 

In the evening President Seth Low, of Columbia 
College, President of the Association, delivered an 
address of about thirty-five minutes, consisting of 
‘‘Observations on Higher Education in the United 
States.” 

The speaker said he had graduated from Colum- 
bia College in 1870, and, upon his return to that in- 
stitution as President in 1890 he found that many 
changes had been made, not only in that college, but 
in educational methods. Education, he said, during 
the last twenty has, has felt the force of two currents 
which have profoundly changed it. The first of these, 
which he would term the world-current, has been 
that which has forced the recognition of the new 
studies—the modern languages and science, and has 
caused the institution of parallel courses and the 
elective system. 
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Describing the operation of the latter at Colum- 
bia College, it was stated that in the Freshman year 
all work is required ; in the Sophomore year there is 
one elective ; in the Junior year the number of elec- 
tives is increased, and in the Senior year all studies 
are elective. This had appeared to the authorities 
the best solution of the problem of how far elective 
freedom shall go. 

The second factor in the development of higher 
education in the last twenty years has been a na- 

onal one,—the foundation of universities. The col- 
lege lays the foundation for the university, and only 
starts the student in his chosen field. While in col- 
lege students may be treated in classes, in the uni- 
versity they must be treated as individuals. This 
requires better equipment and apparatus, and reaches 
its best development when the student is brought 
into intimate contact with great minds which are 
masters of the field in which he is workihg. The 
German seminary system is admirably adapted to 
give the personality of eminent scholars a chance to 
impress itself upon students. Here is not direct in- 
struction, but the professor guides and inspires, and 
it may easily happen that the student outstrips the 
professor. The Johns Hopkins University struck out 
a new path in adapting the essential features of the 
German system to this covntry, and has profoundly 
influenced other American universities, both old and 
new. Harvard has led the way in the development 
of the elective system. 

University instruction in this country dates from 
about 1870. Formerly the college was the end of in- 
struction obtainable in this country, and if the stu- 
dent wished to continue, he was forced to go abroad. 
The universities have changed this and the college 
will never occupy that position again. The technical 
schools of the country will form an integral part of 
the university system, but they should be made free 
from the necessity of supporting themselves by the 
fees of students. When the university system is 
fully organized in the United States, college educa- 
tion will form the basis for entrance to the technical 
schools of the universities. 

As to the value of higher education, the speaker 
took occasion to mention the statement sometimes 
made that college-bred men fail in business. Con- 
sidering, however, that 95 per cent. of all those who 
enter business ultimately fail, the statement loses its 
intended significance. College graduates on entering 
business may be behind their friends who went irto 
business when they (the graduates) entered college, 
but in five or ten years the positions of the two par- 
ties will usually be equal. The colleges and univer- 
sities teach liberty, and inspire earnestness in the 
search for truth. Students are taught modesty, as 
they recall the discoveries of the past and come to 
perceive the continuity of all history. 

The function of the college is to teach what is 
known; that of the university is to inquire. Both 
of these are noble functions. 

The session of Seventh-day, Eleventh month 
26, was opened by remarks by President D. C. Gil- 
man, of Johns Hopkins University, on “ Geography 
asa Scientific Basis for the Study of History.” There 





is an enormous waste, he said, in the time which is 
bestowed upon the study of geography in the ele- 
mentary schools, while there is a corresponding 
neglect of geographical studies in colleges and uni- 
versities. Reform, he continued, is called for in both 
grades. In primary education better methods should 
be employed, and in the higher institutions the sub- 
ject should be given more attention. The natural 
features of countries should be mastered before the 
political conditions receive much attention, for it is 
only by a clear understanding of the enduring, un- 
changeable characteristics of a country that its civil- 
ization, commerce, wars, and political institutions 
can be understood. The maps we have are poor as 
a rule, and in some cases maps of particular regions 
are not to be had. The usefulness of the census is 
lessened by the fact that the political boundaries de- 
termine the grouping of the information given, and, 
for instance, the facts in regard to a mineral-bearing 
region, an agricultural, or forest country, are not 
brought together in one place. For college instruc- 
tion, a beginning can be made with the relief maps, 
which are not costly. These may often be cut from 
books and pasted in the class-rooms. All professors 
should refer continually to geography, and should 
aim to give an intelligent notion of the physical fea- 
tures of the globe on which we dwell; for the influ- 
ence of physical characteristics upon the movements 
of peoples may be compared to that of the body on 
the soul. 

Prof. Spencer Trotter, of Swarthmore, then dis- 
cussed the inter-relations of geography and biology. 
We find a rough correspondence, he said, in the di- 
versity of animal life and that of the earth’s surface, 
and we have come to associate forms of animal life 
with their dwellings,—the polar bear with ice, birds 
of gorgeous plumage with the tropics, etc. Land 
masses, seas, and climate are of the greatest import- 
ance in determining the ranges of a given form of 
animal life and the direction of its development. 
The dispersive power of a form of animal life, and 
the barriers which exist, are the two factors in the 
determination of distribution areas. Geography has 
settled many vexed biological questions, as, for in- 
stance, when the connection between the camel of 
Asia and the llama of South America was accounted 
for by the former existence of a land connection be- 
tween North America and Asia. Biology was the 
first to point the way to the new geography—phys- 
ical geograpby—and the latter should be taught be- 
fore political geography, and at an early period in 
school instruction. In conclusion, the speaker urged 
upon every teacher two things. First, the import- 
ance of geography as a basis for biological study, 
and, second, the added interest which can be given 
to geography by a rational and intelligent study of 
the geographical distribution of life. 

Prof. Loeb, of the College of the City of New York, 
gave some instances where the movement of people 
has been determined by the location of mineral re- 
gions, and from these emphasized the present need 
for good economic and mineral maps. The ancients, 
he said, came to Britain for tin, Columbus and 
De Soto were led by the desire for gold, etc. 





President De Garmo said that only one institution 
has ever done anything for the scientific study of 
geography in this country. This was the work of / 
Professor A. Guyot, of Princeton. It was a subject 
of the first importance. He thought that Johns 
Hopkins University should do something as an ob- 
ject lesson, and added that he strongly recommended 
the sending of graduates to Europe to study geog- 
raphy. 

Dr. Day, of Swarthmore, called attention to the 
economic maps published recently in the “ Mineral 
Resources of the United States,” an annual publica- 
tion of the United States Geological Survey. 

The last discussion, one of the most interesting 
of the session, was opened by a paper by President 
Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst College, read in the 
author’s absence, by ex-President Magill, of Swarth- 
more. What is called “the Amherst system of self- 
government by students” does not aim torelieve the 
Faculty from responsibility; it is not “no govern- 
ment”; but rather aims toward making men of the 
under-graduates. The following interesting descrip- 
tion of the principles and workings of the Amherst 
system is taken nearly verbatim from President Gates’ 
address : 

“ Upon applying for admission to the college, each 
student is clearly informed that he is expected to 
govern himself along lines of action indicated by 
sound morality and gentlemanly conduct. The regn- 
lations of the institution, which are those of the or- 
dinary American college, are set before him. He is 
asked whether he is ready to pledge himeelf heartily 
to obey the regulations of the college as they exist, 
and as they may from time to time be made by the 
Faculty, the Senate, and the Trustees. He is further 
informed that his reception to the college is in the 
nature of a contract,to which one of the parties is 
the college, which undertakes on its part to carry out 
in substance the provisions for a liberal education 
indicated in the catalogue ; and the other party, the 
student himself, who undertakes to comply with the 
college regulations ; and that if this contract is vio- 
lated by either party, the other is at liberty to with- 
draw. 

“A representative body of students acts as a codér- 
dinate governing body of thecollege. It is known as 
the College Senate. It consists of four members of 
the Senior class, three of the Junior class, two of the 
Sophomore Class, and one of the Freshman class. 
These ten members of the Senate are elected by their 
class at the regular class meetings, and for terms of 
one and two years each, the election being so arranged 
that half the membership of the Senate changes 
each year. 

“ The President of the College is the presiding offi- 
cer of the College Senate; and by its constitution a 
veto over its acts remains with the President. So 
far as I am aware, it has never been necessary tu use 
this veto power. The Senate is by its constitution 
empowered to pass upon cases in which a member of 
the college shall appear to have broken the contract 
upon which he was received as a member of Am- 
herst College, except in cases pertaining to attend- 
ance upon College exercises, determined by the regu- 
lar rules of the Faculty. 
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“The Senate determines both ‘as to whether the 
contract hds been broken, and whether, if broken, it 
shall be renewed.’ Its jurisdiction also ‘extends 
over such procedures of any body of students, relat- 
ing to order and decorum, as affect the whole college 
and over whatever business the President or Faculty 
may submit to it; it being understood, in such cases, 
that the action of the Senate shall have the full au- 
thority of the college.’ 

“ During the two years of my presiding, I have 
not heard the system unfavorably criticised by 
Faculty or students. I am told by my predecessor in 
office that while the Senate, at critical junctures, has 
been perceptibly influenced by the very strong tide 
of student feeling which sways a college at such 
times, and while it has sometimes adjourned for 
further deliberation without taking decisive action at 
the first or second meeting, yet before finally dis- 
posing of the case, the College Senate has almost in- 
variably taken high, one might say the highest 
grounds, and has shown a judicial fair-mindedness 
quite equal to that to be expected from men of ma- 
ture years and of large experience in life. It is im- 
possible to say how far this system is the result, and 
how far it is the cause of the exceptionally frank and 
friendly relations which prevail between the faculty 
and students of Amherst.” 

In conclusion, President Gates says that he does 
not urge the adoption of the Amhert system upon all 
colleges, and reminds any college about to try the 
system that they must expect at the start many 
cases of discipline originated by the students in or- 
der to test the workings of the new method of 
government. 

Discussing the system of “cuts” (absences from 
recitations) now in use at Amherst, President Gates 
said that, while there were weighty objections to the 
plan it was found to work well on the whole. These 
objections are: 1. There will be a tendency to save 
“cuts” untilthe end of the term; 2. The principle is 
not good, because there are no “ cuts”’ in the business 
of life, and simple indisposition should not be al- 
lowed to keep the student from the class-room. 

President James M. Taylor, of Vassar College, 
continuing the discussion of the question of self- 
government by students, said that the tendency now 
is to give power (perhaps not formally) into the 
hands of the students. Considering the different 
departments of college government, he considered 
that matters pertaining to class-room attendance, 
fidelity to study and examinations, belong properly 
tothe faculty; and here, as a part,and a very essen- 
tial part of education, the student should be held 
strictly to the college appointments. The rule of all 
subsequent life is that every day brings its routine 
work, and success depends on the doing of that well. 
We owe it to our students to enforce this lesson. 
The matter of public order, on the other hand, may 
be safely committed to the student organization. 
Disturbances which interfere with the comfort or 
work of thestudents may surely be left to them, if 
they are made to understand their responsibility. 
Even the care’ of the college property may be en- 
trusted to them with larger security than to the 
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bands of the authorities. The average student 
is surely law-abiding, and he is loyal to his college 
and to its interests. 

Regarding the attendance on public exercises, 


such as chapel, which is generally compulsory in our | 


college, the obedience of the rule may be safely en- 
trusted to the body of students. The “point of 
honor” is certainly a stronger ground for appeal 
than the absence mark. 

While no system can be expected to work per- 
fectly with a large body of students, the eelf-govern- 
ing committee at Vassar has been found to work 
well. The Monitor Faculty system, with the me- 
dizeval relic of student exemption from civil law, has 
been found bad for all concerned; while self-gov- 
ernment develops the idea of good conduct of the 
student-body as a whole. 

When asked to give a more detailed account of the 
system in use at Vassar, President Taylor added that 
while the rules formerly were minute and strict in 
enforcement, under the present system there are 
practically no rules except those of social usage. He 
was willing to go farther, and commit to the body 
nearly all questions, always, however, to be con- 
sidered by them with the advice of the Faculty. 

President Rhoads, of Bryn Mawr College, said 
that the same spirit prevailed at Bryn Mawr as had 
been described by President Taylor. The institution 
had started with no rules, and only a few necessary 
regulations have been added, such as those in rela- 
tion to hours of silence, closing of the gates, etc. A 
students’ association exists which agrees to main- 
tain good order. Attendance upon religious exercises 
is not compulsory, nor is that upon class exercises. 
“ Cuts,” in both cases, are infrequent. 

President Sharpless, of Haverford College, de- 
scribed the system of “ cuts” in use at that institu- 
tion, and said that it had given satisfactory results. 


President Fell, of St. John’s College (Annapolis, | 


Md.), outlining the regulations of that institution as 
to class attendance, said that members of the Fresh- 
man class are allowed no “cuts”; after Freshman 
year the number of “ cuts” allowed per term in any 
given course is equal to the number of recitations per 
week in that course. The “cuts” allowed are ex- 
pected to cover all cases of sickness, and the plan is 
rigidly carried out. 
work well. 
President Magill said that the system of “cuts” 
had never been recognized at Swarthmore, and that 
he did not consider the principle a sound one. The 
objection mentioned in President Gates’s paper— 


“that there are no ‘ cuts’ in the business of life,” | 


—seemed to him a very strong one. 
Professor Stoddard, of the College of the City of 
New York, thought that the difficulties of the ques- 


pains to make their recitations so attractive that stu- 
dents would be unwilling to “ cut.” 

After some additional discussion in regard to the 
correlation of the high schools with the colleges, the 
convention was adjourned. The next annual con- 
vention will be held at Columbia College, New York. 
President James M. Taylor, of Vassar College, was 


They had found this plan to | 





| Central 





elected President for the coming year, and Dean 
Horatio S. White, of Cornell University, was made 
secretary. 

President Atherton, of the Pennsylvania State 
College, early in the session had introduced a resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a committee to promote 
the uniform grading of High Schools in Pennsylvania, 
and their correlation with the Colleges of the State, 


| This committee was appointed according to the 


recommendations of a meeting of the delegates from 
Pennsylvania colleges 

Some important changes were made in the Con- 
stitution of the College Association, which will 
greatly enlarge the sphere of usefulness of the body, 
The following recommendations of the Executive 
Committee (which were adopted) will indicate the 


| nature of these changes : 


“First. That we favor such a change in the con- 
stitution and by-laws as shall make the body repre- 
sentative of all universities, colleges, normal, and 
high schools, and other schools which prepare stu- 
dents for college within the bounds of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 

“Second. That, to make this action immediately 
eflective, the Executive Committee be empowered in 
the interval between the present and the next an- 


| nual convention to elect to membership such schools 


as shall make application and be satisfactory to the 
committee, 

“Third. That, to agree with the changes in the 
constitution and by-laws the name of the organiza- 
tion should be altered to“ The Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland.” 

From the large attendance, from the weighty 
character of the papers presented, from the inter- 


| est manifested in the discussion (for which time was 


all too short), and, finally, from the consequences 
likely to flow from the enlargement of the Associa- 
tion’s field of labor by the admission of the bigh 
schools and normal schools to membership,—the 
meeting will be a memorable one in the history of 
education in the Middle States. 

CONFERENCE AT 15TH 


AND Race Sts.—The educa- 


tional conference at 15th and Race streets, on Seventh-day 
last was largely attended, and deserves a fuller report than 
we are able to give it, this week. The principal address 
| was delivered by Prof. R. E. Thompson, on ‘ The Marking 
| System,” and the subject was discussed by Dr. Magill, of 
Swarthmore, Prof. Maris and Prof. Birdsall, of Friends’ 


School, 


Clement M. Biddle, Elizabeth Lloyd, 
and others. 


The plan of stimulating pupils to excel one 
another was generally condemned, but while Prof. Thomp- 
son and Dr. Magill strongly disapproved the “ marking ” 
plan, other teachers thought it could not be dispensed with. 


| We will give some of the views advanced, more in detail, 
tion might be lessened if professors would take more | 


next week. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The Senior class are 


making preparations for a “ Shakespeare evening,” to be 


given just before the Christmas holidays. 

The Delphic Literary Society has resolved itself into a 
Senate organized after that of the United States. If the 
plan meet with favor, it will probably be continued for 
several months. The literary exercises will consist in fol- 
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lowing as closely as may be, the programme and customs of 
an actual legislative body. This change will not interfere 


Oracle. 

Lectures have been delivered by members of the faculty 
of instruction, recently, as follows: Eleventh month 30, 
Prof. Myrtie E. Furman, at Lansdowne; Twelfth month 1, 
Dean Bond, at Chappaqua, N. Y., President De Garmo at 
Chester, Pa. ; Twelfth month 2, Prof. George A. Hoadley, at 
Woodstown, N. J.; Dr. Edward H. Magill, at Washing- 
ton ; Dr. Spencer Trotter, at Rising Sun, Md. 

The regular meeting of the Board of Managers occurred 
on the 5th inst., and that of the stockholders on the 6th. 

C. 


THE “DORCAS ROOM” AT MT. PLEASANT 
SCHOOL. 


Since the friends of the Freedmen’s work in this 
and other portions of the great Southern mission 
fields are constantly sending barrels of cast-off cloth- 
ing, etc., to help make, at least, a small portion of the 
negroes comfortable, I think that I will introduce 
them to the “ Dorcas Room,” in connection with the 
school and work at Mt. Pleasant, 8. C. 

We named it the “ Dorcas Room” because it is 
certainly a place in which coats and garments are 
distributed to the poor. The children at the * Home ” 
got to calling it the “ Darkey’s Room,” so we were 
obliged to explain the name, and read them the story 
of the good woman of Joppa, and I have the sign, 
“Dorcas Room,” put up upon the inner door. Sat- 
urdays and Mondays are the only days that it is kept 
open, and then we have a former pupil and teacher 
as attendant and assistant. It would be quite im- 
possible for me to answer the demands of the motley 
crowd which fills the rooms in the early part of the 
day and at night. They pack in as far as the narrow 
board counter which I was forced to have erected 
between them and the coveted “ole cose” and 
“warm ting.” It isa gentle and practical safeguard 
of their honesty, and gives us space in which to 
shake out, assort, and classify the varied contents of 
the barrels before they are brought to view. 

As pitiful as is the need which makes the mothers 
of large families of black beauties so greedy and 
ready to “ tote” the whole place off on their heads, 
there are some experiences which furnish us food for 
merrimenf, as well as for serious thought. A woman 
with a handful of cow-peas tied upin a rag, a peck 
of “taters,” or a nickle in money, will “ want the 
earth ” in exchange. She must see everything on the 
shelves or pegs, and select the best with an “ I’ll teck 
dat missus,” or “I’ll buy dis, too, missus,” until we 
“call a halt.” When told that we have already given 
her four times the value of her offering, and that we 
will add some buttons and a bundle of patches and 
finish her trade, she still insists upon suits of clothes, 
hats “wid fedders,” shoes, etc., being put aside for 
her, with the satisfactory guarantee that she “ spect 
to get some more money, some time.” Though as- 
sured that they neither fit nor are suitable for either 
herself or the line of ‘ chillen’’ behind her, she goes 
sorrowfully away to her country cabin still “ mourn- 
in’ fur dem ting.” 





| are a part of the required uniform. 


We next give our attention to a man whose pa- 


mS © | tience has been sorely tried by the persistent woman. 
with the publication of the society’s journal, the Delphic | 


With feet scarcely covered by dangling shoes, and 
his clothing kept in place by constant hitchings 


both horizontally and vertically, he asks for a silk 


hat, and a white vest, “fur de Raslin Jacob Society 
is gwine to hab a big metin, up de road,” and these 
When asked if 
he does not need a complete suit of clothes to cor- 
respond, he says “it don meek so much matter far 


| de res ob de clos.” 


The really thrifty ones exercise considerable 
good sense and judgment in their selections and 
purchases. As far as possible, we design to aid the 
patrons of the school, in the “ Dorcas Room” oppor- 
tunities, and keep the children’s clothes for the 
parents of children in actual attendance at our school. 
In this way, we discourage vagrancy about the village 
and country. 

Were it not for this judicious distribution of the 
contents of the barrels of clothing, I verily believe 
that hundreds of the people in this region would 
actually be naked. There is no estimating the 
value of this “ Dorcas Room” to this community. 
They could not get over to the city (Charleston), 
and would have nothing with which to buy if they 
could. There is no other place for them to get “ good 
measure, pressed down,” etc., for their little honest 
attempts at self-help. 

While the poor and helpless, the old and feeble, 
the sick and dying, the blind, crippled, the widow 
and the orphans, receive a great deal as charity, yet 
we deem it best that the able-bodied should make 
some effort to pay a small part of the value of 
the articles received, eitherin money that they have 
earned, or in such vegetables as they have raised. 

I hope, during the current school year to furnish 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL with articleson the 
“Sewing School,” “ Cobbling Shop,” and “ Dorcas” 
clothing departments, of the Freedmen work, as done 
here in sight of the flag on Fort Sumter, at which 
was aimed the first gun of the war which made them 
citizens, and not slaves. 

ANNA M. NicHoxas, Industrial Teacher. 

Mount Pleasant, 8S. C., Eleventh month 20. 


Tue point of greatest influence in any sphere of 


life is the center of that sphere. Whatever of influ- 
ence is at work in the area of a circle, emanates from 
its center. The center of asmall circle is as large as 
the center of a large circle, and, as the circumference 
enlarges, the center remains the same. Let him who 
aspires to have influence in a widely extended circle 
remember this truth, and bear in mind that he is 
now at the center of his sphere, and that his greatest 
work must ever be done there. His influence may, 
indeed, be less now than it is to be in the future ; but 
it will never emanate from any other point than his 
present center of life and being. All portions of the 
lesser or the vaster sweep of any circle’s circumfer- 
ence are equidistant from the one center; and he 
who lives and labors so as to be felt at the center, is 
doing most for the extension of his influence to the 


, uttermost possible circumference.—Selected. 
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WHITTIER AND TENNYSON. 
Scarce had “ the boat with muffled oar” 
Borne Whittier o’er the “ Silent Sea,” 

Than rang the “ evening bell,” and he, 
England’s sweet singer, left the shore ; 

While from the sky the “ evening star” 

Shone o’er him as he “ crossed the bar.”’ 


Britannia and Columbia clasp 
Their mighty hands across the wave, 
Each standing by a new made grave ;— 
And in that sympathetic grasp. 
Every dividing thought is gone, 
They know and feel that they are one. 


Each loves the other’s poet-son, 
And both one sweet allegiance own, 
By genius, truth, and goodness drawn, 
And noble work for mankind done; 
The laurel and the bay each brings, 
To crown their silent poet-kings. 


And yet another wreath is theirs, 
The amaranths of victory, 
That grow beyond the “Silent Sea” ;— 
Wreath that alone a conqueror wears ; 
Their Pilot as their Sovereign known, 
Receives and crowns them as His own. 


—E. B. P., in The Friend (London). 


From The Friend (Philad’a) Tenth month 22. 
THE ICARIAN COMMUNITY IN IOWA. 


Errenne Caset, the founder, was born at Dijon, 
France, 1788. Although the son of a cooper, he ob- 
tained an education and became a famous lawyer in 
Paris, but in those excitable times he became in- 
volved in political troubles, and thus lost his practice. 
In 1830, he threw himself heart and soul into the 
revolution, and in 1834 was rewarded with a seat in 
the lower chamber. His radical views cost him his 
seat, and he was exiled for five years, going to Eng- 
land. Here he spent his time in study, and in 1840 
was so imbued with communism that he wrote a 
book on that subject called “ A Voyage to Icaria,” 
which pictured an ideal life on an island where com- 
munism was carried out. While living in London, 
Cabet met Owen, who at that time attracted world- 
wide attention. America and communism was the 
subject, and Cabet then made up his mind to formu 
late his plans and carry them out on this side of the 
Atlantic. Returning to France, he called all his ad- 
mirers together and proposed a departure to America, 
where all they hoped for would be more than real- 
ized. In the same year a large number departed, 
and as they were leaving, put their property into a 
common fund, and made Cabet director for ten years, 
he to remain in France for some time and advertise 
the scheme. They set sail from Havre, and were 
bound for New Orleans. 

Through an agent, one million acres of land had 
been purchased about thirty miles from Dallas, 
Texas, but the sale was fraudulent. The locality was 
unfortunate, and but little communication could be 
had with the outside world, so they soon returned 
to New Orleans, sick and discouraged, expecting 
their leader to come. In 1849 Cabet and a few fol- 
lowers arrived, and the whole number now consisted 


of five hundred, who were willing to go where the 
leader dictated, and “to prove to the world that a 
community based on solidarity, is realizable and pos- 
sible.” It was impossible to live on their land in 
Texas, and the little money they possessed had been 
paid on the land they had purchased. Quarrels soon 
arose. Some stayed in New Orleans, while a great 
many returned to France. About three hundred 
still remained faithful to Cabet. 

Good fortune favored the pioneers, for just as 
Brigham Young was leaving Nauvoo, Illinois, for 
Utah, the Icarians came and took possession of eight 
hundred acres of land,a mill and a distillery, for a 
nominal rent. Here they prospered and soon they 
had a membership of five hundred. Schools were 
kept up, a newspaper was printed, and a large library 
was also obtained. This was only a temporary place, 
so in 1853 more than three thousand acres of land 
was purchased in Iowa, while at Nauvoo they had 
property valued at $65,000. Success dawned upon 
the Icarian band; with prosperity came also diffi- 
culties before unknown. In times of failureand dis- 
appointment they were willing to submit to the au- 
thority of one man, but when good fortune came, 
the desire to rule became stronger ; no one was will- 
ing to submit to the authority of any one else. 

Finally a charter was obtained, and Cabet was 
again elected President, although there was already 
much opposition. It was not until 1856 that the real 
trouble broke out, when Cabet and one hundred and 
eighty of his party abandoned the community in or- 
der to found a new branch, where he could be able 
to carry out his own plans without being frustrated 
by a hostile majority. In St. Louis, whither the 
party had gone, Cabet died, without having been 
able to put into practice the theories his imaginative 
mind had worked out. The followers did not lose 
courage, but in 1858 bought an estate called Chelting- 
ham, lying six miles west of St. Louis. 

Again two parties arose; again the same old 
trouble—shall it be the rule of one man, or shall the 
power rest with all the members? In 1859, forty- 
two of the minority left Cheltingham, preferring to 
struggle with the world instead of opposing a hostile 
faction in the community. The remainder were 
compelled to leave, with the inward feeling that the 
ideal communistic life they had struggled to attain 
had been only a delusion. 

The community at Nauvoo had been much weak- 
ened by the separation; suits about the property 
were carried on, as all the land had been deeded to 
Cabet. It was not until 1860 that the Illinois prop- 
erty was disposed of, and the last member crossed 
the river for Iowa. 

By 1863 the number had dwindled down to thirty- 
five. The civil war brought up the price offarm pro- 
ducts, and with financial success came new hope. 
Sheep, cattle, and horses were raised, while farming 
and manufacturing were also carried on. By 1868 
the membership was increased to sixty-eight, and 
the acreage to 1,700. In 1871 the railroad was laid, 
and now their market place was only four miles 
away. Once more the outlook was bright—the bright- 
est it had been in Icaria’s history. 
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The old men who had shared their bread with 
the howling mob of Paris, who had experienced 
sickness and disappointment in Texas, who had 
passed through the internal strife at Nauvoo, who 
had taken part in the early struggles in Iowa, these 
men had grown thoughtful ; they were no longer the 
bold, daring socialists of revolutionary fame. They 
had long since given up their trained Utopian ideas 
of acorner in this world where temptations, strug- 
gles, and trials are unknown. Buta younger genera- 
tion had grown up to carry out the plans their fathers 
were about to lay down. The younger members, 
like so many others, were full of hope, courage, and 
new ideas. They called themselves progressive, and 
dubbed their fathers with the old epithets, “ conser- 
vative,” “old-fogyish,” “behind the times.” The 
old men were not willing to see their life-work fall 
without a struggle, neither would the younger ones 
yield without a blow for weal or woe. 

Equality is the corner-stone of communism ; this, 
the old members had not carried out to the letter. 
Each family was given the privilege of owning cer- 
tain furniture, and also a little garden was set apart 
for each household. In these gardens they took a 
great deal of pride; here they cultivated fruits of 
various kinds, especially grapes. This fruit they 
could sell if they wished, and keep the money. 
Among communists, as among others, we are not all 
alike—so while one person had a fine garden and 
raised much fruit, another who was indolent would 
have little or nothing. This caused jealousy and 
envy, and there were those who thoaght that this 
introduced too much of “ individuality and inequal- 
ity,” two things which must be kept out of a com- 
munity based on just the opposite. It was proposed 
that these little gardens filled with grape-vines, apple 
trees, and shrubbery should be destroyed. The 
owners objected, and the saddest struggle the com- 
munity had ever witnessed ensued—the sons oppos- 
ing their fathers. Arbitrators were called in, and it 
was decided that one party should move a mile east 
and settle, while the land should be divided equally, 
according to the number of membership in each 
body. Soon other troubles arose—the old trials of 
leadership, freedom, inequality. 

In 1879 the two parties organized again. The 
younger took the old village and incorporated under 
the old.title, “ The Icarian Community,” while the 
older ones moved one mile away and took the name 
of “ The New Icarian Community,” and it is this 
community we have to-day, numbering at present 
only twenty-one, with a well-stocked farm of 1,100 
acres. In order to prevent further trouble the New 
Icarians organized as a partnership. 

The community is to last for ninety-nine years, 
unless sooner dissolved by the consent of the mem- 
bers. The affairs are conducted by five directors 
chosen by the members every year. 

Such is a brief sketch of the Icarians in Iowa. 
Since 1853 they have toiled, suffered, and planned. 
How far they have realized their dreams an outsider 
cannot say. At no time were there more than five 
hundred, and perhaps in Iowa never more than three 
hundred, and now, forty years after their arrival, 


there are twenty-one who still cling to their creed 
with the enthusiasm of worshipers at Mecca. In 
several parts of the State there reside many Icarians, 
who, having left the society for various reasons, still 
their faith in communism is as strong as ever. 
Norway, Iowa. Bartainius L. Wick. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
ELEVENTH MONTH, 1892. 


MEAN barometer, 30.092 

Highest barometer during the month (9th, and 27th), 
30.460 

Lowest barometer during the month (16th), 29.669 

Mean temperature, 44.65 

Highest temperature during the month (34d), 69. 

Lowest temperature during the month (24th), 24.5 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 51.66 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 37.65 

Greatest daily range of temperature (18th), 26. 

Least daily range of temperature (26th), 6. 

Mean relative humidity, 75.80 

Mean dew point, 34.63 

Total precipitation, rain, and melted snow, inches, 6.94 

Number of days on which .01 inches or more of rain 
fell, 11. 

Number of clear days 9, fair days 10, cloudy days 11. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from tke Northwest. 

Thunder storm on the morning of the 10th. 

Very light fall of snow on the 5th, 9th, 22d, 23d, 24th, 
26th, and 29th. 

Total snow fall during the month 1} inches, most of 
which fell on the 9th. 

No snow on the ground at the end of the month. 

Solar halo on the 14th. 

Lunar halos on the 3d, 6th. 

Meteors on the 21st and 23d. 

A meteoric shower occurred on the evening of the 23d. 
Thousands of meteors or shooting stars, varying in size and 
brilliancy from a star of the sixth magnitude to the bright- 
ness of Jupiter. They appeared to radiate from near the 
southeastern boundary of the constellation Andromeda; 
from which point they darted in all directions toward the 
horizon. Frequently several were visible at the same time, 
and many were followed by a luminous trail. The display 
continued until after midnight. J.C., Observer. 

Centennial Ave., Phila., Eleventh month 30. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE Christian Worker, Chicago, Eleventh month 17, says: 
“‘ Satisfactory arrangements have been completed by which 
the Orthodox Friends will be entirely separated from those 
known as Hicksites in codperation in the World’s Congress 


of Religions. They have re-organized and enlarged their 
local committee. Calvin W. Pritchard, on account of his 
removal from Chicago, has resigned his place on the Local 
Committee and has been assigned a place on the Advisory 
Board. The organization and committee as they now stand 
are as follows: W. B. Wickersham, President; T. C. Hill, 
Vice-President; Albert W. Macy, Secretary; William 
Henry Matchett, George D. Griffith, Fowell B. Hill, Wil- 
liam S. Wooton, Frank Farqubar, Peter W. Raidabaugh, and 
Josiah Simms.” 

—There is one woman in the entering class of forty-six 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural College this year. 

—At Chicago the electric carriage and the electric 
launch are becoming familiar sights. An omnibus driven 
by electricity has appeared on the streets of London. 
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—Laundry work is now being taught in some of the 
schools in England. 

—Artificial grass for the grounds of seaside cottages is 
one of the industries at Manchester, England. 

—John Greenleaf Whittier’s 85th birthday will be cele- 
brated on the 17th inst. by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, when William Lloyd Garrison will deliver 
the eulogy of the poet. 

—Stopford Brooke affirms that early English literature 
is far more widely studied in America than in England. 
He believes that the characteristic note of early poetry is 
its surprising modern feeling and tone.— Exchange. 

—Photography is now being made to record the move- 
ments of the growing parts of plants. Especially curious 
are the results with certain climbers, such as the hop, con- 
volvulus, isomeea, etc. The young stems move in a succes- 
sion of irregular, circular, or elliptical curves, which vary 
every moment, even in direction, and are due to irregular 
growth in different parts of the stem. During the sleep 
of plants movements do not cease, but consist of alternate 
upward and downward vibrations.— Exchange. 


—The Gospel of St. Mark, printed on raised letters at 
Philadelphia in November, 1833, was the stepping stone to 
the education of the blind. It was printed in the old 
French type, invented by Hauy, but now Roman letters 
(without capitals, to save space) are used, and the Bible is 
printed in eight volumes, each a little larger than Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


—Our friend James Foulke writes us from New York 
that the Tea and Sale, on Seventh-day last, in behalf of 
Young Friends’ Aid Association was very successful, and 
the receipts from it and the Fair previously held will net 
quite a handsome sum for the Association’s work. (The 
supply of the Lucretia Mott souvenir spoons, he adds, is 
entirely exhausted, for the present, and orders will have to 
wait until after the holidays.) 


—Anthropologists are now attaching less importance to 
the shape of the skull and more to the features and cast of 
the face as a test of race than they have hitherto done, 
The nose, chin, brow, and so on, but especially the nose, 
are very significant marks of race. The skull is apt to be- 
come modified by ways of life and other influences; but 
the features, unless they are marred, continue to run in the 
same moulds. After all, the skull and the skeleton are but 


the bony framework of the man, and may be compared to 
the supports of a bulding.— The Humanitarian. 


—In Iceland, a nation of 73,000 people, men and women 
are in every respect political equals ; governed by represen- 
tatives elected by men and women. 
future citizens ; 


The mothers teach the 
and in all of Iceland there is not an illiterate 
after the age of seven; there are no prisons, no police, no 
thieves, no plutocrats, no miserably poor—put a plain, tem- 
perate, chaste, educated, and intelligent people.— Exchange. 


A writer in the Medical Record who has had much 
experience as a physician among the Chinese ou the Pacific 
Coast, notes especially the speedy healing of wounds on 
these people, which, he says,must be due to their diet and 
habits of bodily cleanliness. From early youth they are 
constantly in the water, and you find the lowliest washing 
their bodies twice a day. Their diet is mostly vegetable, in 
which rice and tea form the foundation, to which are added 
green vegetables, as young turnip tops, spinach, and kale, 
Occasionally they add to this oysters, fish, and fowl. Beef, 
mutton, and veal they use in no way. Their quick healing 
power is marvellous. The tissues of their bodies cut 
differently—that is, they feel differently under the knife— 





from those of the Caucasian subject. 
and elastic, and not so flabby. 


They are more dense 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CONGREss re-assembled on the 5th instant. The President 
sent in his message on the 6th. He says the general pros- 
perity of the country was never greater than at present, 
and cites official statistics and reports in evidence of this. 
He adheres to his support of the Protective Tariff system, 
but anticipates its repeal by the next Congress. 


THE “ crisis’? in the French governmental affairs ap- 
pears to have been passed, for the present at least, a new 
ministry having been formed under M. Ribot, who was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the one which resigned. 


THE large building at Sixth and Chestnut streets, this 
city, the “ Ledger Building,” occupied for many years by 
the Ledger newspaper, was partly destroyed by fire on the 
night of the 6th inst., the upper floors being almost com- 
pletely ruined, and those below injured by water, etc. The 
loss was estimated at $200,000. The paper appeared as 
usual the following morning, being printed on the Record 
presses, 


No progress has been made by the Monetary Congress 
at Brussels, in relation to the silver question. The plan of 
Alfred de Rothschild for the different nations to buy a cer- 
tain amount of silver annually has been disapproved, and 
at this writing (7th), it is uncertain what steps will be 
next taken in the discussion. 


Jay GOULD, the celebrated railroad capitalist, died at 
his home in New York, on the 2d inst. He was born Fifth 
month 27, 1836, in Delaware county, N. Y. His wealth is 
variously estimated, but usually at nearly or quite one 
hundred millions of dollars. 


THE “heresy” trial of Prof. Briggs, in New York, is 
still in progress ; that of Prof. Smith, at Cincinnati, is, at 
this writing, nearly concluded, he having begun his clos- 
ing address in his own defense, on the 6th. 


NOTICES. 


*.* The United First-day evening meetings will be 
held this month, at 17th street and Girard avenue, at 7.30 
o'clock. The company of all who feel a live interest in 
our religious Society is solicited. 


*,* An Interesting Meeting will be held by the Young 
Temperance Workers of Race Street on Sixth-day evening, 
Twelfth month 9th, 1892, at 8 o’clock, in Room No. 1, 
15th and Race streets. An interesting programme has 
been prepared, consisting of an address by a well-known 
speaker; biographical sketch of James Russell Lowell, by 
Anna T. Shourds; essay, Joseph E. Haines; and readings 
by Chester Roberts, G. Planton Middleton, Agnes Smith, 
and J. Alfred Walter. 

It is earnestly hoped that Friends and others will en- 
courage these meetings by their presence and influence. 

EpWARD C. Drxon, SuE H. Dixon, 
President. Secretary. 

*,* A Conference, under the care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Temperance Committee, wi!] be held in the 
Chester Friends’ meeting-house, on First-day, Twelfth 
month 18, 1892, at 2.30 p.m. All are cordially invited. 

John J. Cornell will be present and address the meeting, 

Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 


*.* The next lecture under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Best Interests of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, will be given on Third-day evening, 
Twelfth month 13, at 8 o'clock, in the meeting-room, Cherry 
street, above 15th, by Dr. Spencer Trotter, of Swarthmore 
College, whose subject will be, ‘** The Migration of Animals.’’ 
A cordial invitation is extended to all Friends. Entrance 
from Race, Cherry, and 15th streets. 
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*,* A stated meeting of Philadelphia First-day School 
Union will be held in Friends’ meeting-house at Seven- 
teenth street and Girard avenue, on Sixth-day evening, 


Twelfth month 9, at 8 o’clock. The subject of Philan- | 


thropic Labor in First-day schools, as referred to in the 
recent meeting of the Philadelphia First-day School Asso- 
ciation, will be discussed in a paper by Samuel B. Carr. 
There will also be presented a paper entitled ‘Some of the 
difficulties of First-day School work,” written by E. M. 
Hallowell. All Friends are invited to attend. 

Davip L. LUKENs, } Clerk 

SARAH M. Hoxcomp, § “©'**: 


*.* The first sewing meeting of Young Friends’ Aid | 


Association will be held Twelfth month 10. at 1.30 p. m.,at 
Friends’ Seminary, 16th street and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York City. 

*,* Friends being in the vicinity of New York City, 
who have barrels or boxes to send tothe Schofield or Laing 
schook, are requested to send them to Friends’ Seminary, 


16th street and Rutherfurd Place, before Twelfth month | 


10. Friends having articles to send, but not in sufficient 


A cream of tarter baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—JZatest 
United States Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 


gauitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
8. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


Capital Paid Up, . ° ‘ 2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, ‘ ; 


Investment Securities 
Yielding 3? to 6 Per Cent. 


5 PER CENT. GOLD DEBENTURES | 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, 
Vice-President. 
H. R. MAJOR, Manager. 





1,017,653.25 | 





| 
| quantity to fill a barrel, are requested to send such things 
to the same place, where they will be packed and for- 
| warded. The INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Eleventh 
month 12, describes the articles that are useful, and the 
| last number of the Schofield School Bulletin tells of the hopes 
| they have at Aiken of plentiful supplies in the coming 
| barrels. As the goods will reach the schools just at the 
Christmas time, when all hearts should be touched with 
generous impulse, we hope Friends everywhere in this 
neighborhood will try to send something to put into the 
barrels to be packed on Twelfth month 10. 


*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet 
at Trenton, Seventh-day, Twelfth month 10, at 10 a. m. 
| All interested in the work cordially invited. 
| Wm. WALTON, ) Clerk 
| Satie T. Biack, { “°™*S- 
| gees 
*,* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month occur as 
} follows: 
15. 
16. 


99 


Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Representative Committee, Race St., Philadelphia. 
Fishing Creek Half- Yearly Meeting, Millville, Pa. 


ame 


3108 HILL 


BEDDING, 


—FURNITURE,=— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. _ 


Des Moines Loan & Trust Co. 


All business of this oo in Philadelphia and vicinity, 
including reinvestments and the sale of Iowa Six Per Cent. 
Guaranteed Loans, is now being looked after by 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, Agent, 
282 Bullitt Building. 
Philadelphia Office Texas Loan Agency. 


Well Designed 


Wall Papers. Let us show you how to select and 
order. Send eight cents for 100 sampies. Prices 
range from five to fiftycents a roll. 


&é. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 


NOW READY! 


Just Published 


“Tue JournaL or Sarak Hunt” 


Late of West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Printed on good paper and neatly bound in cloth. With 
portrait and autograph. 
Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 cents extra. 


The work contains a very interesting and instructi 
account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Minigtr 

Friends and others interested are requested to procur 
subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per eent. 
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ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY, - 1,112,500 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 3,750,000 


Offer subject to prior sale and advance > 
, ’ $600,000 


of price without notice 
Six per cent. thirty-year preferred first mortgage gold bonds of 
“The Kansas City Elevated Railway Company,’ secured by com- 
plete system of railway connecting the two Kansas Cities, an un- 
derlying security to $2,000,000 Bonds and $2,600,000 stock. Price 
105 and interest. 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT 8TREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, Etc. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| commenced with the present year. 
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THE BRITISH FRIEND 


New Series, 1892. 


Edited and Published by 
WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, Birkenhead, England 


A new series of this 


MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The endeavor of the 
promoters is to apply the 


LEADING PRINCIPLES OF PRIMITIVE 
QUAKERISM 


to the circumstances of the present day. 
The Editor invites the attention of American Friends 
to the Religious and Literary articles of this Journal. 


Terms of subscription, six shillings per annum. 
Post free, prepaid. 


*,* Subscriptions for the BRITISH FRIEND will be received at 
the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch strect, 
Philadelphia. Price per annum (allowing for cost of postal 
money order, exchange, postage, etc.) $1.60. 


sew being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


One square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


@LUB RATES FOR 1893 


OTHER PERIODIGALS AT DISCOUNT PRICES 


We announce our Club Rates for 1893. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, for the 


amount stated “for both.” 
WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL. 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) 
HARPER’sS YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) 
HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, ($1.) 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3.) . 
HARPER’S BAZAR, ($4.) 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50) 
LITTELL’s LivinG AGE, ($8.) 
CuicaGo INTER-OCEAN, ($1.) 
GARDEN AND ForEstT, ($4.) 
THE CRITIC, ($3.) ; js . 
Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50.) 


PRICE FOR BOTH. 


MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4.) 
ATLNTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) 
THE COSM@POLITAN, ($3.) ‘ 
PoPpuLAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) 
NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) . 
Str. NicHowas, ($3.) . . : ‘ : 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) 
WipRg_ AWAKE, ($2.40.) . . 
: ts NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD, ($2.) 
EEDS, ($0.50.) 
JOURNAL, ($1.50.) 
MTURIST, ($1.50.) 


PRICE FOR B OTH. 
55.00 
6.10 
5.60 
5.75 
4.75 
7.10 
6.60 
5.10 
6.60 
4.50 
4.10 
2.90 
3.50 
3.50 
4.50 
2.70 
4.00 
4.10 


THE HoME MAKER, 
Goop HouUsEKEEFPING, ($< 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will name prices. 

*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered through us), by sub- 
tracting $2.40 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do 
not wish to remit for it, at present, they can have'the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 





